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Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Linen Camsric Wakine Suir. 
The skirt of écru linen cambric is trimmed with 
gathered ruffles of the material. The polonaise is 
of striped cambric, scalloped on the under edge 
and on the bottom of the sleeves, and bound with 
plain cambric. It is also trimmed with écru gros 
grain bows. To make the polonaise first join on 
the pieces turned down in Supplement on Figs. 
1», 2, and 3°, and set Figs. 1* and 1» and 3* and 
8° together along the lines cut across according to 
the corresponding letters (see diagrams of Figs. 
1", and 1° and 3* and 3%, reduced to one-six- 
teenth of full size). Then cut of striped mate- 
rial two pieces each from Figs. 1* and 1° and 2, 
and one piece from Figs. 3? and 3°. Cut the 
sleeves each in one piece from Fig. 4, observing 
the outline of the under part. Having furnished 
all the parts with lining, which should only reach 
from the upper edge to an inch and a quarter be- 
low the bottom of the waist on Figs. 1* and 1°, 
3* and 3°, sew up the darts and cross pleats in 
the fronts, and join the back, side forms, and 
fronts according to the corresponding figures. 
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Fig. 1.—Linen Campric Waxing Suit. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1* and 1-4, 





Pleat the polonaise at the bottom of the waist, 
fastening all the x’s on @, face the front edge 
of the fronts with a strip of the material an inch 
and three-quarters wide, and cut the under edge 
of the polonaise in scallops, which are bound nar- 
row with plain cambric. Set the polonaise on a 
standing collar seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
and furnish it with buttons and button-holes for 
closing. Sew up the sleeves from 9 to 10, cut 
the under edge irl scallops, which are bound nar- 
row, as shown by the illustration, and pleat them, 
bringing X on @. Set the sleeves into the cord- 
ed armholes, according to the corresponding fig- 
ures. To drape the polonaise pleat the fronts, 
bringing X on @; besides this, fasten a band eight 
inches and seven-eighths long on the wrong side 
in the back at the bottom of the. waist, and fasten 
the free end of the band to * on Figs. 3* and 3», 
Seven-eighths of an inch from this band on each 
side fasten a band four inches and seven-eighths 
long, the free end of which is sewed to : of Figs. 
3* and 3°. Finally, trim the polonaise with the 
bows as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Monair Dress. This dress is made 
of light gray mohair, and consists of a skirt and 


Fig. 2.—Mouair 
Dress. 





Fig. 3.—Dress ror CHILD 
FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 


polonaise; the trimming consists of kilt-pleated 
ruffles of the material and of folds of dark gray 
mohair. 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Cui~p From 1 To 2° 


Years oup. This dress of white cashmere is cut 
in scallops, which are bound with blue gros grain, 
and is closed by means of buttons and button- 
holes, 

Fig. 4.—Gray Torte pe Sore Dress. This 
dress consists of a skirt, over-skirt, vest, and 
basque. The skirt is arranged in kilt pleats; the 
over-skirt is trimmed with a fold of dark gray 
gros grain, and the basque is furnished with re- 
vers and a collar of gros grain also. Pleated 
Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. To make 
the over-skirt first join on the piece turned down 
in Supplement on Fig. 5°, and set Figs. 5* and 
5° together along the lines cut across according 
to the corresponding letters (see diagram of Figs. 
5* and 5°, reduced to one-sixteenth of full size). 
Then cut of toile de soie two pieces from Figs. 
5? and 5°, and sew them up on the straight (back) 
edges, and trim them with a gros grain fold on the 
under edge. Gather the top of the over-skirt 
from the middle to :, and set it on a belt, which 


Fics, 1-5.—SUITS FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 





Fig. 4.—Gray Torte pe Sore Dress. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IL., Figs, 5* and 5°-14, Soir. 


is furnished with hooks and eyes for closing. To 
drape the over-skirt fasten to the wrong side of 
the belt in the middle of the back a band four 
inches and seven-eighths long, the free end of 
which is sewed to + on Figs. 5*and 5°. For the 
vest cut of the material and lining two pieces 
each from Figs. 6 and 7, and the back of double 
shirting from Fig. 8. Sew up the darts and 
cross pleats in the fronts. Sew up the back from 
13 to 14 and join it with the fronts, according to 
the corresponding figures. Stitch the pocket 
welts on the fronts along the straight line ac- 
cording to the corresponding signs, face the front 
edge of the vest with a strip of the material an 
inch and three-quarters wide, set on a standing 
collar, and furnish the vest with buttons and 
button-holes. Run the material and lining to- 
gether on the under edge and along the arm- 
holes. ‘To make the basque cut of the material 
and lining two pieces each from Figs. 9-11, and 
the sleeves from Fig. 13, observing the outline 
of the under part. Cut the collar of the material 
only from Fig. 12; Fig. 14 gives the pattern for 
the cuffs. Having basted the material on the 
lining, sew up the darts in the fronts, sew up the 


Fig. 5.—Gros Grain WALKING 
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ing. Having sewed up the sleeves from 26 to 
27 and from 28 to 29, set on the cuffs accord- 
ing to the corresponding figures, face the sleeves 
with a strip of the material two inches and a half 
wide, and set them into the corded armholes, 
bringing 29 on 29 of the fronts. : 

Fig. 5.—Gros Grarx Watxrne Suir. This 
suit is made of black gros grain, and is trimmed 
with ruffles and puffs of the material. Black 
Neapolitan hat, trimmed with blue gros grain 
ribbon and a bunch of flowers. Gray silk para- 
sol, lined with white lustring. 








Harrer’s Macaziné, WEERXLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber, PosTaGE PREPAID, on receipt 
of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 





és A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 
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&@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for September 13 was sent out 
gratuitously an EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLE- 
MENT, containing an exceedingly inte- 
resting Novelette, complete, by JosEPH 
Hatton, entitled 


“VILLAGE TYRANTS,” 


with two illustrations ; also a further-in- 
stallment of ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S new 
Novel, “ PHingEas REpDvux,” with an il- 
lustration. 

An EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT will be 
sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of HarPEr’s WEEKLY for September 20. 





Ye A Cut Paper Pattern of the new and 
popular English Walking Facket Suit will be 
published with our next Number. For Complete 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement on page 607. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
POOR. 


HE essential truth of the text that the 
destruction of the poor is their poverty 

is exemplified in a thousand details of every- 
day life. It has probably occurred to almost 
every body of narrow means how easily -a 
fortune might be accumulated if one had 
only reached a starting-point; but as that is 
the very thing lacking, nothing else signifies 
—the first step in the ladder being absent, 
there seems no known method of bridging 
it. To be sure, the first dollar deposited in 
a savings-bank is a magnet that will attract 
other dollars; but to the great army of the 
poor the first superfluous dollar that is not 
required by every day’s necessities is some- 
thing “as unattainable as a star in heaven.” 
If any thing is to be saved, it must be done 
at the expense of present comfort. One must 
go shabby, and perhaps hungry, to-day, in 
order that old age and rainy weather may 
not find one bankrupt. And this the poor 
are slow to learn, and still slower to act 
upon. There may not be any rainy season, 
nor any old age. Why sacrifice to-day for 
the future? Moreover, it requires no incon- 
siderable effort of the will to deny one’s —If 
or one’s children those things that seem 
needful, in order to reap a harvest in a fu- 
ture that may not arrive, especially since 
this sort of self-denial sometimes results in 
more loss than profit, for hunger and cold 
do not conduce to the highest physical or 
mental development. The chilled blood 


takes revenge, and the weakened stomach 





reacts on the brain, so that there would seem 
to be no ground for the poor to stand upon, 
except that sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof. 
How can even the comparatively poor 
take advantage of bargains offered in the 
market at certain seasons? How much 
might be saved from next year’s expenses 
if the purse were a little plumper .at the 
time when retailers surrender last season’s 
goods at a discount ; and what an aggrava- 
tion is added when we reflect that our fifty- 
dollar suits might have been bought for 
twenty-five dollars last autumn; that we 
might have secured our lace shawls at a dis- 
count of ten per cent. in January, if we had 
not been obliged to wait till certain pay- 
ments fell due, and prices waxed higher, 
having no surplus funds beyond the needs 
of the hour with which to ward off destruc- 
tion! The cheap dress materials we felt con- 
strained to purchase have not proved able 
to bear the season’s wear and tear, and yet 
preserve any semblance of respectability ; 
whereas, if our purse had allowed of a more 
generous quality, we should have saved the 
time and expense of dress-making, which is 
no small item, where the mere cost of mak- 
ing up a cheap material often exceeds the 
price of the material itself. Moreover, one 
is often obliged to wear one’s best when a 
second best would be most appropriate, and 
so entail additional outlay upon the privy 
purse. One is extravagant from no tend- 
ency to prodigality, but because she has no 
power of economizing—economy being a 
profession that demands more or less capi- 
tal. Thus the constant daily effort to make 
both ends meet works to the destruction of 
the poor, since it concentrates the mind 
upon minor things, magnifies mole-hills into 
mountains, gives the mind certain habits of 
thought not conducive to its growth, neces- 
sitates a continual consideration of the sub- 
ject of dress, of ways and means, of bread 
and meat, till the horizon narrows to these 
limits, and one has eyes, but sees not the 
fairer prospect beyond, and ears that hear 
not the divine invitation, ‘“‘Come up higher.” 
What earthly time has the poor mother 
left for intellectual thought, after adminis- 
tering to the needs of her family in the mat- 
ter of clothes, of upholstery, of general house- 
keeping, after nicely balancing the month’s 
income with the month’s necessities? Let 
us hope, at least, that there is a heavenly 
eternity for her, in which she may forget the 
current prices in wider contemplations. No- 
body denies that she is fulfilling her duty ; 
but it is part of the destructive force of pov- 
erty that her duty leaves her no unhampered 
moment which she may employ intellectual- 
ly, that her thoughts and aspirations and 
schemes are almost necessarily of the earth. 
Though it may be urged that poverty is 
the making of the man—that it is the mo- 
tive power through which indolent genius 
achieves success—that but for its stimula- 
ting effects we should miss much that the 
world could ill afford to miss, yet such in- 
stances would seem exceptions. If poverty 
is the background against which the great- 
ness of a LINNZUS, of a BUNYAN, or a SHAKS- 
PEARE stands out in glorious relief, it is 
certain that there are many among us to 
whom it is an overshadowing cloud, a clog 
about the feet, a limitation engendering dis- 
trust of ourselves. A penniless man re- 
spects himself no more than others respect 
him. Consideration is accorded to wealth 
not altogether on account of its material 
benefits, perhaps, but because it represents 
capacity wisely employed, with no energy 
run to waste; while the chief solace of pov- 
erty lies in the truth that it is not an unal- 
terable fact of nature, like blindness or idio- 
ey, but is susceptible of amelioration. It 
may be objected that nothing but discontent 
is to be gained by emphasizing the disagree- 
able aspects of poverty; but is not discon- 
tent the first movement of the mind toward 
amendment ? 








SILK. 


HILE half the world are reviling 

American women for their extrava- 
gance in the silks and velvets and laces of 
the yearly importation, let us pause a mo- 
ment, not to throw back a word of retort 
about any extravagance of the other half 
of the world in broadcloth and cigars and 
wines, but to look at one of these fabrics, 
which are so precious that, after all, they 
are thought worth being reviled about. 
Listen to the sentimental Frenchman dream- 
ing over it: “ Amber,” he says, “and yellow- 
ing pearls and old lace are the only neigh- 
bors that silk loves to have. Noble adorn- 
ment, never gaudy, but lending a softening 
charm to too abounding youth, and giving 
to faded beauty its most touching reflex! 
Not brilliant, but luminous, with a soft elec- 
tric light, it naturally harmonizes with the 
electricity of woman—living tissue, it em- 
braces willingly the living person.” How is 





it possible, then, for women to do any thing 


else than want a stuff that is pronounced 
after such a fashion to be the only wear? 
“Ttis the gold-color of the Verona silks that 
in GIORGIONE, at the superb beginning of 
Venetian art, or in the great TITIAN, the 
master of masters, adorns with a gilding 
splendor those rosy blondes of the red-gold 
hair, the first beauties of the world. Else- 
where, in an age of decline, when Spain and 
Flanders had paled, that melancholy painter 
who preferred among all women those pained 
by experience, the tarnished flower, the fruit 
ripened too early by the sting, VANDYCK, 
clothed his inclining and languishing beau- 
ties with white silk like a soothing ray of 
the moon—their hearts still troubled with 
vain dreams and vain regrets under the soft 
folds of their moonshiny satins.” It is not 
only by artistic right, though, that this fabric 
has a peculiar fitness for its feminine wear- 
er; for, unless history is at fault, it owes its 
very existence to a woman, and its manufac- 
ture has in all ages since received a stimu- 
lus through feminine agencies, its invention 
being accredited to the Chinese Empress 
SILINGSHI, more than four thousand years 
ago. But long after the Chinese lady rus- 
tled and reveled in its electric lustres it re- 
mained the exclusive possession of her coun- 
try—her country which in fact was known 
to ancient geographers by the name of silk- 
land, being called Seres and Serica from the 
word Se, signifying silk; and as it was a 
death penalty to let the eggs ‘or worms go 
beyond the borders, they still remained at 
home; but the raw material was exported to 
Persia, and some of it dyed in the purple of 
Tyre, and some of it woven into flowered 
stuffs at Damascus, and all of it sold for im- 
mense sums. 

After many years another woman, a Greek, 
PAMPHILA by name, a native of that beau- 
tiful island of the Agean Sea which pro- 
duced APELLES and HIPPOCRATES, took her 
heavy and undyed silken robe, that had 
been brought from the East, and, raveling 
its threads with care, rewove them in the 
rude loom over whose like Penelope and 
Medea had bent with their women, and by 
crossing the threads of the warp so as to 
separate them from those of the woof in 
quite another manner from the close weav- 
ing of the original texture, produced a fine 
and filmy gauze, whose transparent brill- 
iancy beside the opaque Oriental stuff was 
the butterfly beside the worm. She doubled, 
of course, the number of yards in her ma- 
terial by this means, and instituted the man- 
ufacture of Coan gauzes, which became a 
profitable industry in the islands. Perhaps 
it was in such a tissue that Helen went out 
to name over the Greek heroes to old Priam 
on the walls of Troy, “ shadowing her beauty 
with white veils.” 

Afterward gauzes were brought from Gaza, 
in Palestine, whence the modern article re- 
ceives its name. But long before that time 
PAMPHILA’s occupation had been taken up 
by the Roman ladies, who wore the rewoven 
gauzes in that hot weather in which they 
used to carry balls of amber in their hands 
for coolness, or let certain harmless snakes 
creep over their shoulder and breast for the 
same reason. But even so late as the reign 
of TIBERIUS the Oriental silks were worn 
only by women of the greatest patrician 
houses; they were forbidden to men under 
any circumstances, though a mixed fabric 
of silk and wool by-and-by came into pro- 
miscuous use; and it was accounted as one 
of the wanton and effeminate prodigalities 
of HELIOGABALUS that he had an entire gar- 
ment of silk. AURELIAN refused his em- 
press a silk gown for the ‘reason that it 
could only be bought for its weight in gold; 
yet gold must have been at a very different 
price then from now, as a pound of silk—the 
produce ‘of twenty-eight hundred worms— 
will make sixteen yards of gros de Naples, 
and is, of course, equal in weight to a pound 
of gold, which is worth a good deal less than 
three hundred dollars—not at all an exorbi- 
tant price to-day for a handsome dress pat- 
tern, as the thousands of purchasers must be 
agreed, while half our servant-women flaunt 
in what was too costly a garment for Portia, 
or Livi4, or FULVIA, or OCTAVIA, since when 
they bought it they had to pay for it in 
pearls. Probably CLEOPATRA marked her- 
self for fresh opprobrium in the eyes of all 
these virtuous wives when her voluptuous- 
ness was of such a sort that silken was the 
very tackle by which were handled those 
sails of “ cloth of gold, of tissue.” 

But of course the Roman ladies were far 
from contented with this state of things, and 
doubtless they made such a pother that Mar- 
CUS AURELIUS was glad to send a special em- 
bassy to the Chinese to treat upon the sub- 
ject of silk, and no other; but the embassy 
failed in its purpose, and silk was still 
brought overland in small quantities on 
the slow marches of the caravans. 

But in the sixth century, during the reign 
of JUSTINIAN, a couple of Persian monks, who, 
while missionaries behind the Chinese Wall, 
had thoroughly informed th lves con- 








cerning the breeding of the silk-worm and 











the manufacture of its thread, came home, 
bringing with them a number of the eggs 
concealed in a hoilow cane; and from their 
efforts at Constantinople sprang the great 
European production of silk. It is a strange 
point in history, that of these two ascetics 
in their coarse gowns and cowls, the rope 
around their waists, the cross upon their 
breasts, toiling across the Asian wastes, and 
leaning on the canes that held the small be- 
ginnings of such a loose and lavish luxury 
as they would have thought exceeded the 
possibilities even of a DELILAH or a JEZEBEL. 

Having at last acquired the great secret, 
the Romans were for some time its sole pos- 
sessors in Europe. But afterward the Greeks 
obtained the manufacture, and kept it for six 
hundred years, when RoGER, King of Sicily, 
having sacked the Greek cities, carried off 
many of the inhabitants to Palermo, where, 
having recourse for a livelihood to their na- 
tive industry, they made silken fabrics an 
article of Sicilian production, and for the 
first time charmingly variegated them, it is 
said, with many colors. Soon thereafter the 
manufacture spread through all the Italian 
cities, and in Venice the business was so 
highly esteemed that it was thought to be 
an honorable employment for a Doge, and 
one of the great Counts DANDOLO wrote trea- 
tises concerning it, and instituted improve- 
ments in it. It was of silk that Desdemona’s 
fatal handkerchief was made. “The worms 
were hallowed that did breed the silk!” 
cried Othello. And probably so of all other 
worms thought that army of weavers who 
presently throughout Europe kept body and 
soul together by the making of crapes and 
lustrings, and taffetas and satins, by passing 
a warp of silk over a weft of hair in the stiff 
grograms loved of ancient dames, and by 
changing the old brocades of gold and silver 
into gorgeous things of silk alone. 

Lyons, however, soon became the principal 
centre of silk manufacture, and there the 
caprice of DIANA DE PoIcTIERs in refusing 
to wear any thing else than either black 
or white silk largely stimulated the produc- 
tion. Here, in Lyons, during the time of 
NAPOLEON, JACQUARD brought to perfection 
a loom for weaving figures of diverse hues on 
the web. The weavers, of course, regarded 
the machine with the same distrust as that 
in which work-people have always held new 
machinery: they broke it to pieces in the 
public square, and forbade its future use. 
“The iron sold for iron, the wood for wood, 
and its inventor was delivered over to uni- 
versal ignominy,” said poor JACQUARD. But 
skill got the better of brutality then as al- 
ways. Other countries adopted the ma- 
chine, and the Lyonese had reason to rue 
their folly. Now it is every where used, 
and the successors of the stupid oafs who 
broke it up have executed by its means a 
wonderful piece of work, representing Jac- 
QUARD, surrounded by his tools, studying out 
the construction of the loom. They called 
this piece of work an “Hommage,” and a 
thousand threads of warp and of woof went 
to the weaving of each square inch of it. 

In the mean time, through fear that the 
coarse goods of the country should fall into 
disuse, laws were early passed in England 
that forbade any but people of quality from 
wearing silk, though at the time of the 
marriage of the Princess MARGARET with 
King ALEXANDER III. of Scotland one thou- 
sand knights were clad in silk, and the next 
day their vestments were changed for others 
more splendid yet. Such laws, however, 
being finally repealed, and the manufacture 
gradually gaining ground, other laws of a 
protecting nature were passed, so that re- 
sort was had to smuggling to the extent of 
half a million pounds a year. The home 
produce was still very imperfect and infe- 
rior, and models of the improved Italian ma- 
chinery were obtained by a man at the haz- 
ard of his life, he escaping pursuit and gain- 
ing a ship that safely landed him on the 
English shores, where he eventually found- 
eda noble family, and where, as soon as the 
protecting duties were removed, the English 
had found it necessary to improve the qual- 
ity of their production, and did it so vigor- 
ously that in less than twenty years they 
were exporting silken goods to France to 
the value of two hundred thousand pounds. 

Thus we see that the beauty of this de- 
lightful fabric has been so fully recognized 
that it has been heid not only precious 
enough for one to endure reviling on ac- 
count of its purchase, but to have it at the 
price of fortuncs and the risk of life and 
limb. It is recognized as approaching the 
perfection of woven material, since it is 
the only thing, as a great Southern manu- 
facturer said, that in the spinning rivals 
a human hair, a woman’s hair, long, fine, 
strong, vibrant, the ideal that silk spinners 
pursue. Of course, in our own admiration 
of the article, we speak only from an #s- 
thetic point of view, as we might admire 
the clouds of heaven and speak of them, 
could they be woven into tissues. Because 
it is beautiful we do not imagine that that 
is any reason why every one should have 
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it, or even long to have it, unless they can 
have it in fit and corresponding surround- 
ings. We by no means agree with MICHE- 
LET, quoted above, when he says: “ In cross- 
ing our rudest regions, the valleys of the 
Ard&che, where all is rock, where the mul- 
berry and the chestnut seem to dispense 
with earth, and live upon air and flint, 
where low huts of dry stone sadden the eye 
with their grayish tint, every where I saw 
at the door, under a sort of arch, two or 
three charming girls with brown skin, with 
white teeth, who smiled at the passer-by 
and spun gold. The passer, whirled away 
by the coach, exclaimed under his breath, 
‘What a pity, innocent fairies, that this 
gold should not be for you! Instead of 
being disguised by a useless color and dis- 
figured by art, what would it not gain by 
remaining in its own tint and upon its 
beautiful spinners! How much better than 
the grand ladies of the court would this 
royal tissue become yourselves!” On the 
contrary, totally differing from the poetical 
traveler’s view, we think nothing could be 
more wholly unsuitable to the pretty brown- 
skinned girls in their narrow huts than any 
such “royal tissue,” even though those huts, 
for the sake of the silk-worm’s existence, 
be necessarily models of cleanliness; for 
much of beauty is correlative, so that where 
painful emotions are excited by its presence 
they overcome its perception. And if this 
fine stuff is unsuitable to its neat spinners, 
how much more ont of place must we pro- 
nounce it when seen where dust and grease 
and rude wear and tear corrupt the splendid 
lustres that are made to be looked at down 
the length of great saloons, and in the com- 
pany of objects of stately beauty! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL REDINGOTES, 


HE warm redingote of ‘‘ diagonal,” camel’s- 
hair, cashmere, or else tufted camel’s-hair, 
is the first garment that will be donned when 
cool autumn days require heavier clothing. This 
comfortable over dress, that so conveniently com- 
pletes a suit when added to the black or other 
dark silk skirts of the present season, is very 
largely imported, and shows but slight changes 
from those now worn. The new fall redingote 
is a long close garment that makes the figure 
look very slender. The long clinging front hangs 
smoothly without a wrinkle, has two darts, or 
else is slightly loose and belted, is double-breast- 
ed, with two rows of buttons its entire length, 
has a round revers collar instead of the squarg 
and pointed revers now worn, and in many cases 
this collar is only set on for ornament, while the 
close high neck of the garment is finished by a 
still higher ruff of the material of the dress or its 
trimming. The back of the waist is tight-fitting, 
having but one seam down the middle, or else 
three back seams placed wide apart in English 
fashion, while the drapery of the skirt is most 
abundant, consisting of many deeply folded loop- 
ings in the three back seams; but these draped 
folds hang so softly that they do not give that 
bouffant tournure which is now so objectionable. 
Plain close coat sleeves are universal, but cuffs 
are more fanciful than the present square cuffs. 
Pockets also are not merely square bags, but 
have ornamental flaps, and are set on obliquely, 
or cut in points, or rounded. Belts of the mate- 
rial or of the trimming fastened behind by large 
silver clasps are on all redingotes, and few sashes 
are seen on the early importations. Above every 
thing else the standing trimming about the neck 
makes itself conspicuous, as not ruffs alone are 
worn erect, but also the English collar with stand- 
ing back and turned-over points in front; and 
oddest of all is the fancy for turning up the back 
of wide revers collars, just as gentlemen’s over- 
coat collars are sometimes turned up in the back 
by accident or carelessness, though certainly 
never by design. 

Soft thick woolen fabrics are used for redin- 
gotes, and the garment is made sufficiently warm 
by lining the waist with flannel or else farmer’s 
satin. The heavy diagonals and armures resem- 
bling the cloth used for gentlemen’s semi-dress 
coats are the novelties of the season, and are in 
especial demand in indigo blue and dark green 
shades, A dark blue redingote will, it is proph- 
esied, be the popular garment of the autumn; 
next in favor after blue is slate-color—which is 
a dark bluish-gray—then olive shades, myrtle 
green, and bronze. These deep colors will, it is 
said, be more used than black, though black will 
by no means be abandoned. Camel’s-hair serge 
with its broad diagonal lines, cashmere rough- 
ened by camel’s-hair fleece, and the tufted cam- 
el’s-hair have already been described, and these 
will be the accepted materials for over dresses, 
with silk or velvet skirts of the same color. Few 
suits entirely of silk will be imported; woolen 
fabrics associated with velvet or silk of corre- 
sponding shades are preferred to silk costumes. 
The trimmings are flat bias bands of velvet or 
silk, Pipings, and cords, put on in the way worn 
hitherto, with the more fanciful additions on 
collars, cuffs, and pockets already designated. 
There is a fancy for carrying the trimming up 
the back and side seams of the skirt to the waist. 
Quantities of embroidery are used, especially lines 
down the front of the garment between the rows 
of buttons. Swinging cords are seen in abun- 
dance. The novelty for trimming camel’s-hair 
and cloth is yak braid, broad, substantial, and 
similar in appearance to the Hercules braid for- 
merly used. Buttons of metal or pearl are col- 
ored to match the fabric they trim. For instance, 





there are blue steel buttons dark as sapphires, 
bronzed steel buttons precisely like the cloth with 
which they are used, and smoked pearl buttons 
that show all the olive green and olive brown 
shades. Handsome Japanese buttons, black, 
with gilt or silver figures, are also shown, and 
there are quantities of dark oxidized silver but- 
tons, with clasps, buckles, and brooches carved 
to match. 

Among the French redingotes imported for 
models is one of heavy blue diagonal made tight- 
fitting, with rounded revers collar turned up be- 
hind, black yak braid for trimming, and oxidized 
silver buttons. A second, of myrtle green cloth, 
made with tight back and belted front, has a vel- 
vet band three inches wide laid on smoothly for 
trimming, also large swinging ornaments of yak 
cord for fastening the front. Another of slate- 
colored camel’s-hair has very long double-breast- 
ed fronts with two darts; there are three seams 
behind, making wide side bodies, pockets with 
square flaps, a thick silk cord, not a mere piping 
fold, on the edge, and blue steel buttons in two 
rows down the front, and designating the waist 
behind. A fourth redingote of olive green ar- 
mure, also double-breasted, has a high pleated 
ruff of armure showing a lighter silk lining. A 
cord of light silk surrounds the garment, and 
two rows of smoked pear] buttons trim the front. 
Polonaises of imitation camel’s-hair, trimmed 
with yak braiding and machine stitching in em- 
broidery patterns, are imported in boxes, un- 
made. Those of dark blue are nearly all disposed 
of, but the garment can be had in slate, bronze, 
myrtle, and olive green. Fine real camel’s-hair 
redingotes are ornamented with the rough yak 
soutache done in medallions, with silk embroid- 
ery inside the medallion. Children’s redingotes 
are imported ready-made in precisely the same 
designs and colors described for ladies. A square 
sailor collar with a ruff above it is a favorite or- 
nament for wraps and over dresses for young la- 
dies and girls, 

NEW MANTILLAS. 


When greater warmth is required than the re- 
dingote gives, one of the new wraps will be added. 
Of these the mantilla will probably be the first 
choice, and will be used to complete suits. It is 
made of colored camel’s-hair, has a round cape 
back, long straight scarf fronts, with a fanciful 
pocket in one end, and a high ruff around the 
neck, Yak braid, yak lace beaded, and a new 
fringe made of fine silk tape, curled instead of 
goffered or crimped, are the trimmings. 


DOLMANS. 

Dolmans of cloth and camel’s-hair are largely 
imported. They show various improvements in 
shape, and preserve always the long side piece 
peculiar to them. Some of these have mantilla 
fronts, and the backs are jacket shape, and far 
better fitting than when the garment was first 
worn ; others have coat fronts joined to the short- 
est possible back, and fastened under the long 
flowing sleeve. Colored cloths and camel’s-hair 
in all the stylish dark tints are more frequently 
seen in these garments than the once prevalent 
black cashmere. These dark cloths are almost 
covered with yak braiding, wool embroidery, silk 
embroidery, chenille, and jet, until they become 
so heavy that it is a burden to lift them. The 
inevitable ruff finishes these wraps, and is made 
of black repped silk, edged with Tom Thumb 
fringe. The scarf Dolman, the jacket Dolman, 
and those with mantilla fronts are found occasion- 
ally in fine black cashmere, trimmed expensively 
with bands of ostrich feathers, voluminous swing- 
ing cords, yak lace in guipure designs sprinkled 
with fine jet beads, while others have the mate- 
rial almost concealed by an abundance of yak 
braiding or else silk embroidery. 

ENGLISH WALKING JACKET. 

The English walking jacket again appears, 
made of warm, rough cloth, nearly half an inch 
thick, yet as soft as camel’s-hair, and known as 
camel’s-hair cloth. It retains its jaunty shape, 
fitting like a gentleman’s coat, with high shoul- 
der seams, double-breasted front, coat collar, and 
three back seams far apart at the waist, with 
lappets below the waist, but no postilion pleats, 
Coat sleeves and pockets with flaps complete this 
trim, tidy, and withal masculine-looking jacket. 
It is made of olive, slate, blue, and myrtle green 
cloths, trimmed with velvet or silk revers, pip- 
ings, and cords, and buttons of steel or pearl 
colored to match the cloth exactly, or else with 
buttons of oxidized silver beautifully carved. 
The rough but stylish yak braid is used for 
trimming also; sometimes there is a row of 
inch-wide braid, with two narrower ones above, 
and in other cases the jacket is almost covered 
with an intricate design done in fine yak sou- 
tache. Dark blue, black, and iron gray cloth 
jackets are shown closer fitting than the ordi- 
nary English sacque, and much longer: some 
are longer in front than behind, and have an 
extra basque pleated on the back, like a riding- 
habit waist. Blue gros grain bands with a light- 
er blue cording en the upper edge trim blue cloth 
jackets prettily ; the buttons are then blue steel 
or else oxidized silver. When single-breasted 
jackets are shown, they are usually finished with 
a sailor collar and a silk ruff. Children’s and 
misses’ jackets are shown in precisely the same 
shapes and colors just noted. Soft beaver cloth 
jackets are bordered with beaver or seal-skin 
fur, and have a fur boa sewed around the neck, 
with tails hanging in front; others have the col- 
lar and cuffs of seal-skin or beaver fur. Small 
muffs of cloth are trimmed with fur to match 
these jackets. 


NEW LINGERIE. 


Fall importations of lingerie are now displayed. 
The new sets of chemisettes and under-sleeves 
have box-pleated ruffs of white Jinen edged with 
real Valenciennes, while outside is a flaring band 
of doubled linen standing like a collar around 





the ruff. ‘The linen cuff also flares, and has a 
pleating inside. To wear with high-throated 

the chemisette is cut high, and the set 
costs $6 50; for low-throated, heart-shaped necks 
they cost $8. The chemisette is merely intend- 
ed to protect the dress lining, but is neat enough 
to show when worn with double-breasted dresses. 
Other sets have more elaborate double box-pleat- 
ings with hem-stitched hem, and perpendicular 
rows of hem-stitching between the pleats. ‘These 
form a high ruff behind, and have the fronts 
turned over in revers. Price $650. New em- 
broidered sets have a standing collar that flares 
outward, and is edged with a scroll-work of tiny 
embroidered bands rolled on the edge, leaving 
an open space large enough to pass a crayon 
pencil through. ‘The cuffs slope open in the 
duchesse shape, and have the same intricate, 
novel, and indescribable trimming of scroll em- 
broidery. Price $8. These new standing flar- 
ing collars, it is said, will supersede the plain 
English bands, though the latter are shown 
formed entirely of lengthwise rows of hem-stitch- 
ing. With wide-cuffed under-sleeves, they cost 
$6 50. Other linen sets are edged with narrow 
Valenciennes that is put on slightly full, and is 
pinched into a tiny pleat between scallops, in- 
stead of being fluted. Puffs of sheer lawn are 
—— in front, like a jabot, and also on the 
cuffs. 

In colored sets those of dark blue are most 
striking, and, though a relief of snowy white 
about the neck and wrists is commendable, it 
must be admitted that colored lingerie is very 
fashionable, and that dark blue sells best among 
the novelties. These have flaring collars of 
doubled blue percale, high behind, with turned- 
over fronts, ornamented with a narrow band of 
white linen stitched near the edge. They are 
made with a chemisette that is faced with blue, 
lapped like a double-breasted vest, and fastened 
by large linen buttons. With wide flaring cuffs 
to the under-sleeves, the set costs $4. Other 
percale sets are daintily made with a pleated 
ruff inside a flaring collar. The tiny ruff is of 
hair-striped percale, with pointed needle-worked 
ends, and the collar is of a solid color, also nee- 
dle-worked. The cuffis similarly shaped. These 
are brought out in stripes of white with pink, 
pale blue, gray, and black, and cost from $8 to 
$12. Some pale gray sheer batiste sets are 
edged with Valenciennes. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Lorp & TAYLOR; ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; and SHaw & Eaton. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. 8. WELLS Witiams, Secretary of the 
United States legation in China, has completed 
his dictionary of the Chinese language. To that 
work he has contributed the labor of forty years. 
It contains explanations of 12,500 Chinese char- 
acters. Mr. WILLIAMs is now the oldest inhab- 
itant among the foreigners in China. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway, a frequent con- 
tributor to the HARPER publications, sends to 
the Cincinnati Commercial, of which he is the 
regular correspondent, the following incident 
at the Rev. Mr. SpuRGEON’s church, in London. 
The two distinguished men first alluded to are 
said to be Bostonians. ‘‘ Just before the services 
two distinguished Americans—one a former offi- 
cial, and intimate friend of the late DanrzeL WEB- 
STER—had been shown into a pew. Presently 
the pew-opener came and requested that they 
would take a seat just behind, as ‘a distinguish- 
ed gentleman and lady’ had to be placed in the 
pew they occupied. The two Americans at once 
complied, and beheld the gentleman and lady es- 
corted to the vacated seats—both black as the 
ace of spades.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Fowrsr, president of the 
Northwestern University, has no notion that 
his daughter shall be entrapped in the net of 
the fowler. In a recent sermon, on the occasion 
of laying the corner-stone of the South Evans- 
ton M. E. Church, he commended the idea of 
having a basement and parlors in the church for 
social purposes. In answer to the objection that 
boys and girls would do their sparking at the 
church, the doctor said: “‘I say, Amen. I have 
a daughter whom I cherish dearer than the ap- 

le of my eye. When she is of suitable age, I 
ad rather my daughter would be courted in the 
house of God than in a theatre.” 

—Mr. ANTHONY MusGRAvE, the newly ap- 

ointed Governor of South Australia, was sworn 
ar office at Adelaide on the 9th of June. He 
is represented as being a man of great executive 
ability, and his American wife, a daughter of 
Davip DuDLeEy FIELD, is alluded to in eulogist- 
ic terms by the provincial press. 

—The estate of Joun Stuart MILL, which is 
considerable, goes entirely to his me Gray ee 
Miss HELEN TaYLor, who will have the house 
at Avignon, a large income for a single lady, 
and the absolute disposal of all interest in her 
benefactor’s copyrights and posthumous publi- 
cations. 

—Mrs. Mary CLEMMER AMEs’s new book will 
be called Zen Years in Washington: Life and 
Scenes in the National Capital as a Woman sees 
them. A woman so bright and clever as Mrs. 
AMES, so posted in faet and fertile in fancy, 
ought to make, and doubtless will make, the 
best book about Washington, its men and things, 
that has been done on that city. 

—The Rev. Miss Fannie W. ROBERTS, who 
has been licensed to preach, and has a church in 
Kittery, has been given authority by the Gov- 
ernor and Council to solemnize marriages in 
Maine. And she is the first woman who has 
ever been charged with that woful responsibili- 
ty in the State of Maine. 

—Mrs. Henry R. Curistian performed at Au- 
gusta, Georgia, a few days since, an act so cool 
and courageous as to place it among the pluck- 
iest things of the kind we have read as having 
been done bya woman. At the boarding-house 
of Mrs. BERNARD a burglar, supposed to be one 
of the colored waiters, secreted himself in the 
rooms of Mrs. CHRISTIAN, who heard during the 
night noises in her daughter’s room, and woke 
up her daughter several times to ask her if she 
was restless. At length, toward morning, Mrs. 
CuRrIsTIAN dozed lightly for a short while, and 
awoke at the sound of a rustling noise to see the 





obscure but yet perceptible tigure of a man, some 
five or six feet from the foot of the bed, and at 
the left, on his knees, fumbling in a dress that 
lay at the foot of a lounge by the window, just 
opposite the door of the room entzring into the 
hall. Startled but not terrified, tae courageous 
lady realized the situation at once, and shouting 
to her daughter to awaken her, and telling her 
to cry out for help, she herself screamin 
“thieves !”’ flew out of her bed, and boldly rush 
at the daring burglar. He stood still for a mo- 
ment, when she seized him by thearm. He, not 
uttering a word, hurled her from him with all 
his force, and broke for the window, and began 
working to unlatch the closed blind. Nothing 
daunted, and saved from falling by her trunk at 
the foot of the bed, the brave-spirited lady again 
rushed to catch hold of the burglar. She could 
not distinguish his features, but she had a clear 
idea of his size, and could discern the flash of 
his eyes. This time she caught him by the sus- 
pender. He had succeeded in getting one of 
the blinds open by this time, and desperately 
sprang through the window, and just outside 
was a tree, into which he landed. is suspend- 
er broke in her hand, and as he lit in the branches 
of the tree he steadied himself by catching the 
window-sill with one hand. By this time some 
of the people in the house and in the neighbor- 
hood were aroused. Hopeful of holding him un- 
til assistance could come, the lady seized the 
hand momentarily clinging to the window-sill 
but was unable to hold it. The burglar droppe 
to the ground, scrambled over the fence, dew 
into a gully back of the house, and managed to 
escape, being soon after followed by two police- 
men, who made the arrest of the waiter Scorr, 
whose foot just fitted the tracks made by the 
burglar, who carried of the pocket-book of Mrs. 
CHRISTIAN, a fifty dollars, which has 
not yet been recovered. 

—The Shah of Persia was the recipient of one 
present from the city of Paris which would glad- 
den the heart of any connoisseur in books, viz., 
M. ALPHAND’s Promenades de Paris, a magnifi- 
cent work, published by M. RoTHscHILD, upon 
the production of which 700,000 francs were ex- 
pended. It is a large folio, bound in exquisite 
style by LENEGRE. 

—Contrasting the public character and pri- 
vate being of most authors, the London Satur- 
day Review says: ‘‘The lively novelist is a taci- 
turn, morose kind of person, ever ready to start 
topics of a grave and depressing nature. The 
poet whose songs are full of that delicious mel- 
ancholy that makes them so divinely sad is a 
rubicund, rosy-gilled gentleman, brisk, middle- 
aged, comfortable, particular as to his wines, 
and prone to personal gossip and feeble humor. 
The lady novelist who sails very near the wind, 
and on whom the critics are severe by principle, 
is as quiet as a Quakeress in her conversation, 
and demure as a nun in her bearing. The sour 
feminine essayist who finds every thing wron 
and Leypons in its place has a face like the fail 
moon, and looks as if she fed on cream and but- 
ter.’”’? It is conjectured that the lady who sat 
for the last etching was Miss Frances PowER 
CosBE. 

—Should Queen VicTorra attend the mar- 
riage of her son, the Duke of Edinburgh, in St. 
Petersburg, in January next, it will be the first 
instance in which a royal personage has visited 
a foreign country to witness and honor such a 
ceremonial. 

—Mr. Barrp, a great man among the iron- 
masters of Scotland, has paid over to certain 
trustees, to be called ‘The Baird Trust,’”’ two 
millions and a half of dollars to be applied to 
religious purposes in connection with the 
Church of Scotland. Instead of tarrying for a 
further growth of Baird, he preferred to admin- 
ister on his own estate, and see that the matter 
was put on a proper basis during his lifetime. 

—Mr. DonaLpson, who still adheres to his pur- 
pose of going on the transatlantic balloon excur- 
sion, made a trial trip in his little paper boat 
from New York to Long Branch. It required five 
hours to make the voyage, and it was an entire 
success. He didn’t ship a spoonful of water 
until the surf at Long Branch gave him a fine 
old damper. The steamer Plymouth Rock passed 
him on the trip, and the band struck up that an- 
them known as Faddle your own Canoe. 

—The most agreeable communication Mr. 
JuDAH P. BENJAMIN has made to the South 
since he became a British subject was made a 
few days since to Mrs. CAMPBELL and Mrs. 
CHAMBERS, of Augusta, Georgia, that they were 
heirs to twelve millions of dollars, inherited 
from the estate of Rennaleau. The ladies were 
informed that there would be no obstacle in the 
way of obtaining possession of the D peg 
and they have for that purpose started on their 
cheerful pilgrimage to France. 

—An old soldier is Sir Joun Forster Firz- 
GERALD, colonel of the Eighteenth Royal Irish 
regiment—the oldest in the British army, if not 
the oldest soldier in the world. He is now the 
senior general, and has seen eighty years of serv- 
ice, his commission as ensign bearing date Oc- 
tober 29, 1793. 

—The son of ALFRED TENNYSON is to be made 
a baronet. The old gentleman seemed to think 
that to be called ‘*Sir TENNyson’’ would not 
add much to his personal comfort, his fame, or 
his bank account. ‘Sir AiFRED,’’ though, has 
a more musical sound than ‘Sir Galahad,’’ or 
“Sir Bedivere,’’ or any of the poetical ‘‘ Sirs’’ 
to whom the Laureate has given so delightful 
life. 

—Mr. Secretary BELKNAP, abandoning during 
the torrid season arsenals and artillery, has gone 
into antiquarianism, and obtained a huge num- 
ber of manuscript letters and orders of General 
WasHINGTON—among them his general order 
book, in which all orders are written in his own 
hand. One of these orders gives details for the 
fortification of West Point, including the names 
of the men employed on the work ; and another 
in reference to profanity in the army, expressing 
his disapprobation of it in strong language. 
The secretary will have these papers and orders 
prepared for proper bc geeaay see 

—Dr. Hans von BuLow proposes to shine 
upon this country aes the season of 1874-75. 

e is about fifty years of age, and has long been 
recognized as one of the foremost piano-forte 
players, while as a conductor and composer he 
deservedly takes high rank. Indeed, his only 
rival is RUBINSTEIN, who, while far a Pree g 
Von Butow in composition, is little, if at all, 
his superior as an executant. Of the two, Von 
Butow is probably the more generally popular, 
as he does not confine his selections exclusively 
to the works of the classical masters. 
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Designs for Collar and Cravat 
in White and Point Lace 
Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts embroidery may be worked on 
Swiss muslin or nansook. After draw- 
ing the design on linen, baste the mate- 
rial first, and then the point lace braid 
for the outer edge of the collar, on the 
foundation, and between both edges of 
the braid work the lace stitches in the 
form of a cross seam with thread, but 
without passing the needle through the 
material. Run the fine outlines of the 
open-work arabesques with embroidery 
cotton, work in the lace stitches, and 
either overcast or button-hole stitch the 
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the consideration and honor which 
all real purity of nature demands 
and obtains. This is womanly dig- 
nity in its loveliest aspect, and the 
kind we all desire to see in women, 
whom it would not harden nor ren- 
der less than loving. 

There is another kind of dignity 
‘—the grim kind, repellent and iron- 
bound—whereby you feel yourself 
pushed back before you have made 
an advance—where, indeed, the 
whole rule of life seems to be to re- 
pel on all sides. Women afflicted 





Fig. 1.—VxEst ror Boy 
From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
[See Figs. 2«and 3.] 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 37-89. 








Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 5 To 7 
Years otp.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 15-21. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD.—FRont.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplemen 
“ No. IIL, Figa 15-21, - t 








Fig. 2.—Jacket ror Boy From 
8 to 10 Years oxp. 
(See Figs. 1 and 3.] 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VI., Figs. 40-45. 






cot. Cut 
away the ma- 
terial under- 
neath the lace 
stitches. The 
cravat is 
worked in a 
similar man- 
ner. 





WOMANLY 
DIGNITY. 


FENHERE are 

various kinds 
of dignity, and if 
some are more ex- 
asperating than 
others, some are 
very lovely, and 
among the great- 
est charms of wo- 
manhood. There 
is, in particular, 
that soft dignity 
which belongs to 
women who are 
affectionate by 
nature and timid 
by temperament, 
but who have a 
reserve of self-re- 
spect that defends 
them against 
themselves as well 
as against others. 
These havea quiet 
dignity, tempered 
by much sweet- 
ness of speech 
and manner, that 
is the loveliest 
kind of all, and 
the most subtle as . 
well as the most 
beautiful. They 
are like the lady 
in Comus, and 
seem to cast the 
spell of respect 
on all with whom 
they are associ- 
ated. No man, 
save of the coars- 
est fibre, and such 
as only physical 
strength can con- 
trol, could be rude 
to them in word 
or brutal in deed ; 


outlines. Work the 
parts that appear all 
white in the design in 
straight satin stitch, 
After finishing the em- 
broidery work picots 
into the outer edge of 
the collar, as shown by 
the illustration, letting 
a small twisted thread 
loop stand for each pi- 
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Surr ror Boy From 8 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 22-28, 


for there is something about 
them, very indefinite but very 
strong withal, which seems to 
give them special protection 
from insolence; and a loving 
woman of soft manners, whose 
mind is pure and who respects 
herself, is armed with a power 
which none but the vilest can 
despise. This is the woman 
who gets a precise obedience 
from her servants without ex- 
acting it, and whose children 
do not dream of disputing her 
wishes; who, though so gen- 
tle and affable, stops short of 
that kind of familiarity which 
breeds contempt, and with 
whom no one takes a liberty. 
For this one can scarcely give 
areason. She would not ramp 
or rave if she was displeased, 
she would not scold, she could 
not strike; but there is a cer- 
tain quality in her which we 
may not be able to formularize, 
yet which would make us 
ashamed to pass beyond the 
boundaries of the strictest re- 
spect, and which restrains oth- 
ers less consciously critic- 
al than ourselves as cer- 
tainly as fear. It is the 
respect we pay to those 
who respect themselves, 


Fig. 1.—DeEsiGN For CoLtaR IN WHITE AND Point Lack EMBROIDERY. 





with this species of dignity 
are always on the look-out 
for assaults, and consequent- 
ly are always thrusting their 
shield of defense in your 
face. You do not want to 
trouble them in their dig- 
nity; you are not thinking 
of invading that or this sa- 





































































Fig. 2.—Desien ror Cra- 
VAT IN WHITE AND Pornt 
Lace EMBROIDERY. 








Fig. 3.—Trowsers ror Bory 
From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
[See Figs. 1 and 2.] 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VI., Figs, 34-36. 


cred province; yet you are sud- 
denly met by an assumption of 
offended majesty which makes 
you feel as if you had received a 
blow. Some playful word, some 
laughing and ridiculous accusa- 
tion or quite innocent allusion, 
and you are treated as a misde- 
meanant who has grievously of- 
fended against good manners 
and womanly dignity. ‘There 
are some women constitution- 
ally incapable of understanding 
any thing like playfulness, and 
who can make no distinction be- 
tween fun and impertinence, a 
laughing humor and taking lib- 
erties. They wrap themselves 
up in a robe of majesty, and 
resent as rudeness any homely 
touch which ignores their state- 
_ ly ‘drapery. They are women 
about whose affairs you know 
absolutely nothing, though you 
may be their friend of a lifetime. 
You never hear them tell the 
most harmless anecdote frankly, 
but always with a severe air of 
mystery and something hidden ; 
you never hear them discuss the 
least important subject 
freely. You would not 
dare to ask them, friends 
as you are, things which 
you would ask a com- 
parative stranger without 
hesitation, and 
they never volun- 
teer information. 
They would con- 
sider it a liberty 
if you wanted par- 
ticulars as to the 
treatment they had 
pursued, say, ‘in 
such or such a case 
of illness; and 
they are far too 
dignified to help 
the inexperienced 
or their youngers 
by their own ac- 
quired store. One often wonders 
what these women are as mothers 
with young daughters to instruct, 
and whether their dignity can un- 
bend so far as to give lessons to 
girls who have every thing to learn. 
They are so grim, so far removed 
from any of the kindly familiarities, 
the maternal tendernesses, of ordi- 
nary women that we find it hard 
to believe there can ever be mo- 
ments in which, or persons to whom, 
they can condescend to be natural. 
Akin to these, but not identical, are 





the coldly dignified women—those who keep them- 
selves apart from their world for want of warmth to 
coalesce. ‘They are not so aggressive as the grim 
ones, and not so apt to take offense, or so 
keen to see an insult where none was meant ; 
but they are as impenetrable and as imper- 


vious tohumor. The difference be- 
tween the two kinds lies in the tem- 
per—the dignity of the grim being 
dignity soured: by ill hu- 
mor, that of the cold be- 
ing dignity hardened by 
indifference. Neither 1s 
admirable, and both are 
common ; and woe to the 
luckless man, most prob- 
ably of .a jovial, weak- 
backed nature, who has 
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fallen into the power 

of either. He has to 

expiate by a life of a 

self-suppression for |. . 

the one part, and of 

perpetual stumbling 

into offense for the 

other, the terrible 

mistake he made in 

early youth, when a 

" girl’s cold self-posses- 

sion was called by a 

finer word, and no 

account taken of the 

time when a just-en- | Pa 
durable characteristic 
would have become 
exaggerated. 

The fact is, useful 
as womanly dignity 
is as a womanly pos- 
session, it can be car- 
ried to excess, and 
from a virtue become 
avice. So long as it 
is an honest defense- 
work against the 
rough assaults of su- 
perior strength it is ; 
both good and fair; 
but when it assumes 
to be more than this 
it becomes an exag- 
geration, and, as such, 
ridiculous. ‘There is no law by which women can be exempt from a share in 
the troubles and sorrows of human life, and even their dignity can not always 
protect them from things that override all but nature. Still, it is a valuable 
possession, and women had better have too much of it than too little; for, 
though too much renders them absurd, too little makes them contemptible, 
and between the two there is no 
doubt as to which is worse. 








Knitted Edging. 

Tuts edging is suitable for trim- 
ming scarfs, shawls, veils, etc. It 
is worked with black or colored 
sewing silk, or split zephyr worsted, 
and coarse steel knitting-needles, 
lengthwise, in rounds going back 
and forth. Begin the edging with 
a foundation of the requisite length, 
which should be divisible by 12, as 
the pattern figure, which is con- 


(stitch); but for the close sides of 
the edging cast on several st. more 
and work as follows: 1st round.— 
Allknit plain. 2d round.— > T. t. 
o. (thread thrown over), 11 p. (purled), t. t. 0.,1 p.; re- 
peat from *. In the course of the work this repetition 
Frouu In THE Sitape OF A THREE- from > will not be further referred to. Care should be 
CORNERED SHAWL. taken that always the first st. after * should come on 

the last st. of the pattern figure of the preceding round, 

and that the t. t. o. are always counted as st. 3d round.—* 1k. (knit plain), t. t. 0., 5k., k. 3 


ment, No. VII. 




















Kyittep Epeine For Scarrs, SHAWLS, ETC. 


with lace. On the upper edge 
this trimming is turned over on 
the outside in the manner of a 
small collar, which should be 
considered in sewing on the lace 
and insertion. 


Batiste Handkerchief 

with Colored Border. 

Tuts handkerchief is of fine 
batiste, bound on the edge with 
brown and white striped batiste. 
The corners of the border are 
made of double white batiste. 
These handkerchiefs with color- 
ed borders are very fashionable 


stantly repeated, requires 12 st. Fig. 2.—Vest anp JackrT For Boy’s at present, especially for morn- 
Aba "bee Suir.—[See Fig. 1, Page 605.] pat py ” 7 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
i 


Gros Grain Mantelet. 

Tuts black gros grain man- 
telet is trimmed with folds of the material, guipure 
lace and insertion, and loops and ends of black gros 
grain ribbon. Cut away the material underneath the 
insertion. On the wrong side of the mantelet, in the 
back at the bottom of the waist, fasten a belt, which 
is closed in front with hooks and eyes. 


, Figs. 48-55. 


stitches in doing this, 
wind the thread three 
times around the 
needle. This round 
completes the edg- 
ing. Cast off, al- 
ways drawing the 
preceding st. over the 
next st.; the last 
loop is sewed fast in 
order to prevent the 
chain from ripping. 
Stretch the edging 
on an ironing-board, 
or any other hard 
foundation, with the 
wrong side upper- 
most. Then moisten 
the edging with a wet 
sponge several times, 
and separate it from 
the foundation when 
it is completely dry. 


Fichu in the 
Shape of a Three- 
cornered Shawl. 

Tuts fichu is made 
of light sea green 
crépe de Chine, lace 
insertion seven- 
eighths of an inch 
wide, and lace an 
inch and a quarter 


wide. It is eighteen inches long through the middle, measuring from the 
upper (bias) edge to the under corner, and including the lace, and each of 
the other (straight) sides is twenty-five inches and three-quarters long, in- 
_ cluding the lace. The outer edge of the fichu is trimmed with lace inser- 
tion, which is joined with a strip of crépe de Chine of the same width edged 





Batistk HANDKERCHIEF WITH 
CotorED BorpDeEr. 


The loose coat sleeve has a wide square cuff, trimmed with 





together (knit 3 st. together; to do this slip the first and second st. as if going to knit them to- 


gether, k. the third st., and draw the second and 
first st. over the third), 5 k., t.t.0. 4th round.— 
All purled. 5th round.— x 6 k., k. 3 together, 5 k. 
6th round.—All purled. 7th round.—» 5k., k. 2 
together, t.t.0.,5k. 8th round.—>x 3 p., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., 1 p., t. t.0., p. 2 together, 4 p. 9th 
round.— * 3 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 k., t. t. 0., 
1 st. n. (narrowed ; to do this always slip the next 
st., k. the following st., and draw the slipped st. 
over), 2k. 10th round.—>x 3 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether, 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t.0.,4 p. 11th round. 
—x* 4k., t. t.0., k. 2 together, 1 k., k, 2 together, 
t. t.0.,3k. 12th round.— > 4 p., t. t. 0., p. 3 to- 
gether (to do this insert the needle from the back in 
the second and first st. and slip them together, then 
p. the third st., and draw the second and first st. 
over the third), t. t.0.,5 p. 13th roynd.—* 3k, 
k. 2 together, 3 k., t. t. 0.,1 st. n., 2k. 14th 
round.— * 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 5 p., t. t. 0., 
p. 2 together, 2 p. 15th round.—* 1 k., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o., 1k., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 1k., t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, 1 k., t. t.0., 1st. n. 16th round.— 
* P. 3 together (the first time work, instead of this, 
only | p.), t. t. 0., 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 p., 
t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 1 p., t. t. 0.; at the end of 
the round p. 2 together. 17th round.—* 10k., k. 
2 together, t. t.0.; finally, 1k. 18th round.—* 1 
p-, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 1 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 
l p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 togeth- 
er; finally, 1 p. 19th round.—> K. 2 together, 
t. t.0., 3 k., t. t. 0., k. 3 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., k. 
2 together, t. t. o., 1 k.; at the end of the round, 
however, k. 2 together instead of lk. 20th round. 
—x* 2p., t. t.0., p. 2 together, 8 p. 21st round. 
—*1k.; t. t.0., Lst.n., 1k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
1k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o. 
22d round.— * 1 p.,t. t. 0., p. 2 together, I p., t. t. 0., 
p. 2 together, 1 p., t. t. 0., p. 3 together, t. t. o., 2 p. 
23d round.—>* 5 k., k. 2 together, t. t.0.,5 k. 
24th round.— * P. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 p., t. t. 0., 
p. 2 together, 1 p., t. t.0., p. 2 together, 1 p., t. t. 0., 
p. 2 together, 1 p. 25th round.—x* K. 3 together 
(the first time only k. 2 together), t. t. o.,41 k., k. 2 
together, t. t. 0., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 3 k., 
t. t. 0.3 finally, 1k. 26th round.— > 1 p., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., 5 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 2 p.; 
finally, 1 p. 27th round.—* 1 k., k. 2 together, 
t. t.0., 7 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together; finally, 1 k: : 
28th round.— > P. 3 together, t. t. 0., 9 p., t. t. 0, 
finally, 1 p. 29th round.— x 1k., t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, 5 k., k. 2 together, t.t.0.,2k. 30th round. 
—* 1 p., p..2 together, t. t.0., 7 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 
together; at the end of the round p. 3 together in- 
Stead of 2, 31st round.—>* K. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
7k.,t. t.0.,k. 2 together, 1k. 32d round.—x P. 
3 together (the first time only p. 2 together), t. t. 0., 
9 p., t. t. 0.3 finally, 1 p., instead of t. t.0. 33d 
round.— * 10 k., k. 2 together, t.t.0. 34th round. 
—All purled. 35th round.—All knit plain. 36th 
round.—All purled. 37th round.—* 'T. t. 0.,.k. 2 
together. 38th round.—All purled. 39th round. 
—Always k. 2 together; in order to form very long 





Gros Grain MANTELET. 





a band of guipure insertion, and edged with guipure lace. Two loops of black gros grain ribbon, 


with ends of unequal length, are set on the back 
of the mantelet. 








THE BEE. 


HE luxury of all summer’s sweet sensation is 
to be found when one lies at length in the warm, 
fragrant grass, soaked with sunshine, aware of re- 
gions of blossoming clover and of a high heaven 
filled with the hum of innumerable bees. It is that 
happy hum—which seems to the closed eyes as if 
the silent sunbeams themselves had found a voice, 
and were brimming the bending blue with music as 
they went about their busy chemistry—that gives 
the chief charm to the moment; for it tunes the 
mind to its own key, the murmuring expression of 
all pleasant things, the chord of sunshine and per- 
fume and flowers. And it is, indeed, the sound of 
a process scarcely less subtle than the sunbeam’s 
own, of that alchemy by which the limpid drop of 
sweet insipidity at the root of any petal is trans- 
formed to the pungent flavor and viscid drip of 
honey. Beyond doubt there is no such eminent 
sound of gladness in all the world as the buzzing of 
abee. It sings of work as a joy and privilege; of 
a home of plenty and contentment. And although 
this burly rover is not our little bee of the hive, but 
his saucy country cousin, the song of the one is 
scarcely sweeter than that of the other, while they 
blend into rarest unison. And well may both be 
sweet: it is such a pleasant thing to live. There 
is the hive to furnish ; there is the dear nest under- 
ground. They forget yesterday’s rain, they fear 
not to-morrow’s frost; the sun is so warm to-day 
on their little brown backs, and here is such store 
of honey. It is true the humblebee is much the 
most dazzling—he has the prestige of size, more- 
over; but the other may find some favor in his new 
bronze and gold armor, and his coarse velvet man- 
tle. There are few creatures that can afford to la- 
bor in half such array as that, but when the work 
is so nice, one’s dress must correspond. It would 
never do to rumple round rose leaves black as a 
beetle, and expect not only to be heaped with de- 
licacies, but to be intrusted with love-tokens. One 
can not be so splended as the moths and sphinxes, 
who have nothing to do all summer but to lay eggs 
among the petals that their offspring may devour 
them; no, there is work to be done. But though 
one toils, one has a dignity to maintain; one re- 
members it readily when he has been made the in- 
signia of royalty; when kings have worn his effigy 
one can not forget that he has himself been called 
the Winged Monarch of the Flowers. See him now, 
as he hovers over the small white clover on which 
he alights, whose sweets are within reach of his 
little proboscis; or, lost in that great bluebell, 
swings it with his motion and his melody; or bur- 
rows deep in the heart of a rose, never rolling there, 
as it has erroneously been said, but, collecting the 
pollen with his pincers, swims over the flower while 
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it into the baskets of his hinder legs, 
ts again for a fresh fare, till, laden 
lo i dusty with 


no finer fellows than he. But a few months’ 
wear and tear will suffice to tarnish him. 


as he goes home heavily burdened, if no sailing 
blue-winged swallow have skimmed him up long 
ago, the flagging flight will fail, a breeze will be 
too much for him, a rain-drop will dash him 
down; he will fall, and some garden-toad, the 
focal length of whose vision is exactly the distance 
to which he can dart his tongue, will see a tired 
bee blundering across the sky, and will make a 
morsel of him, honey-bag, pollen, and all. Yet 
that is in the future, far outside the focal length 
of any bee’s vision—that vision which finds cre- 
ation so fair, and himself the centre of it, each 
_ made for him to rifle, and welcome every 
where. 





HARVEST. 
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Sprine hath the morning gladness, 
The hope of budding leaves ; 

And Summer in her queenly lap 
The wealth of noon receives ; 

But Autumn hath the twilight’s crown, 
The joy cf garnered sheaves. 


Where late in stately phalanx 
The ribboned corn was seen, 

Where the golden wheat was waving, 
And the oats in silver sheen, 

And where the buckwheat snow was white, 
Hath the reaper’s sickle been. 


In clouds the purple aster 
Infolds the hill-sides bare ; 

The sumach lifts its vivid plumes 
Like flame; the misty air 

Hath hints of rainbow splendors 
Estray and captive there. 


The hidden seed that slumbered, 
So safe beneath the snow, 

When the bridegroom sun with kisses 
Made earth’s wan cheek to glow, 

With thrills of life was quickened, 
And could not help but grow. 


By softest love-caressing, 
By sweetest drops of dew, 
"Mid sudden storms of passion 
And heats of wrath, it grew, 
Till the fields were ripe to harvest, 
And the year’s long work was through. 


The mother-earth is tired— 
No child on mother-breast 
Lies soft till after birth throes; 
Toil giveth right to rest; 
And all the joy of harvest 
With the peace of God is blessed. 





A FEUDAL LORD. 


ULL’S NEST is a little town in a New En- 
gland State, on the borders of a bright, 
flashing New England river, and under the shad- 
ow of a famous New England mountain—a town 
distinguished as a model of New England clean- 
liness and beauty, and famous as a home of New 
England thrift and industry. The white rows 
‘Of cottages, the blooming door gardens, the cozy 
front porches, the shaded walks, the whirring 
factories, the busy people, all the attributes of 
the conventional New England village, have in 
Gull’s Nest been brought to a higher than ordi- 
nary degree. Overlooking this happy village, as 
the baronial castles used to overlook the feudal 
homesteads in the medisval ages, is one great 
family mansion, with broad manor grounds. In 
this mansion lives Honorable Simeon Gull, after 
whose father and grandfather the town was 
named. Mr. Gull is Congressman from this 
district, and carries the borough in his pocket. 
The great factory on the northern end of the 
town, which is clattering day and night, is his, 
and the four hundred men who work in it are 
his. The smaller concern at the lower bend of 
the river, where three hundred men and women 
work, is owned also by Mr. Gull, men and all. 
The neat hotel that fronts the public square is 
called Gull’s Hotel, in honor of its proprietor. 
The handsome National Bank opposite is in 
great part the property of the Hon. Mr. Gull; 
and the railroad which has just been finished 
counts Mr. Gull at the head of its list of direct- 
ors. Gull is, indeed, the main element of Gull’s 
Nest. He owns it, he votes it, he goes to Con- 
gress on it; and although Gull has never dis- 
tinguished himself on the floor or in committee- 
rooms, and has never voted against dishonest 
Measures or advocated honest ones, he brings 
home to Gull’s Nest, whenever the session is 
over, a record which Gull’s Nest accepts with 
ride, and on which she elects him again. The 
Hon. Mr. Gull himself is one of the ‘‘ most re- 
markable” men in the world. You would never 
suspect him for a shrewd business man, tight, 
sharp, grinding, if you had enjoyed, even ordi- 
narily, his acquaintance and conversation. On 
the contrary, you would conclude that he is a 
rather jovial, generous fellow, if you found him 
among his cronies at the town-hall—very free 
and very sociable, considering the right he has 
to be proud and unbending, if he chooses, in the 
presence of common men, He is a portly man, 
with a great breadth of chest and watch-chain, 
that is sure to attract your attention the first 
thing. Then he wears a high shirt collar, which 
ase are likely to notice next; and lastly, his 
ead, bald in front, and sloping somewhat dis- 
agreeably to the top, is something to look at, 





Then, for a wonder, he has a mellow sort of 
voice, which seldom asserts its full power, con- 
sidering what an important voice it is in the 
affairs, not of Gull’s Nest alone, but of the na- 
tion. Usually, when Congress is not in ses- 
sion and he is not traveling with a C 


prise. ‘‘Surely you have had nothing to do 
with the unhappy downfall of this poor fellow ?” 

Gull was nettled, and rather sorry that he had 
spoken so thoughtlessly ; but he could not, with 
his position and influence, back down before his 





sional delegation somewhere, the Hon. Mr, Gull 
divides his time between the office of his facto- 
ries, the lounging-room of the town-hall, and 
his mansion. He finds friends at all these 
places—friends who assent so harmoniously to 
all his propositions, are always so anxious to 
secure him the best arm-chair, the most con- 
venience as to the spittoon, and, even if other 
men have to stand up, to tender him the services 
of a second chair for his feet, that one might 
well say these are friends indeed. 

It was observed in Gull’s Nest one morning, 
soon after Congress had adjourned, and the cus- 
tomary reception had been tendered Gull at the 
mansion, that he had brought home # new and 
unusually eligible secretary. The previous one 
had been appointed consul somewhere, Gull hav- 
ing decided that he was really of no use, not even 
being serviceable in campaign times as a talk- 
er. The new secretary was a bright, handsome 
young man of twenty-six, and was introduced to 
the Gullites, both lords and ladies, with high- 
whispc.ed commendations by the great Gull him- 
self. ‘* Mr. Tracy, my new secretary,” he said ; 
‘*a very promising young man, I assure you, 
if Washington don’t ruin him.” And when 
Mr. Gull spoke of Washington ruining any one 
he boldly projected himself, with his chest and 
watch-chain, into the listener’s notice, as proof 
of the evident proposition that Washington had 
not ruined him. Mr. Tracy, being handsome, 
agreeable, young, and patronized by such a pow- 
erful friend, became a great favorite with lords 
and ladies alike, and indeed it would be hard to 
say which sex seemed most desirous to do him 
honor. Matters progressed very comfortably for 
the new secretary during the long Congressional 
recess, and he felt what a pleasant lot was his to 
be among such good people, and under the wing 
of so good a master. 

One bright summer day, as Tracy sat super- 
scribing a few private documents in the office at 
Mr. Gull’s mansion, a rough, honest-looking yeo- 
man touched cap to him at the window. 

‘* You are Mr. Tracy ?” he asked. 

Ves." 

‘*T’m baggageman at the dépét. You've seen 
me there, I guess!” 

“IT believe I have. Glad to see you again. 
What can I do for you?” 

‘* Well, Sir, I'll tell you. Mr. Gull’s gone and 
discharged me, and I'd like to be put back again.” 

‘*Mr. Gull discharged you! I don’t think he 
attends to such matters, my good man.” 

‘*Oh yes, he does. He owns the biggest in- 
terest in the road, and he had it done, anyway.” 

‘*What had you done to deserve dischar- 
ging?” 

‘* I’ve done just one thing, Sir—no other that 
Ican think of. I talked against his re-election, 
and joined the Anti-Mogul Club that’s opposed 
to him.” 

‘*Oh, nonsense!” ejaculated Tracy. ‘Mr. 
Gull would not have discharged you for that.” 

‘*Wouldn’t he? Now tell me how long he’d 
let a workman stay in any of his factories that 
voted against him. Very long, eh?” 

‘* He might consider that a rather ungrateful 
proceeding,” replied Tracy; ‘‘ but as baggage- 
man at the dépot, it is utterly unlikely that ‘he 
would inquire or care what your politics were.” 

‘But he almost owns the railroad too. I’m 
just as much in his employ there as if I was in 
his factory. I tell you, Mr. Tracy, it’s Mr. Gull’s 
doings that I’m discharged, and I’d like you to 
try and have me put back.” 

-“T'll speak to Mr. Gull about it.” 

He did speak to Mr. Gull about it, and natu- 
rally Mr. Gull knew nothing whatever of the 
circumstance, had nothing whatever to do with 
the discharge, and really had so much to do just 
now that he could not go into the matter. Sor- 
ry, but every discharge was attributed to him, 
justly or unjustly, and he doubted not the dis- 
charge in this case was for some good reason. 
When the ex-baggageman asked what success 


of Tracy the next day, and received a summary 


of Gull’s reply, he said : 

‘* He's commenced on me, and he’s going to 
hound me away from here. You see!” And 
he departed, desperate. Tracy saw him a few 
days afterward lingering about the dépét, and 
spoke to him, but he muttered something very 
ungraciously, and slunk away. He was heard 
some time after that denouncing Gull in terms 
that chilled the souls of the friends of that good 
man, calling him a thief, and loudly charging 
him with certain rascalities in office, to whis- 
pers of which Gull’s Nest had long studiously 
closed its ears. This ex-baggageman had a 
family, among them a very bright and pretty 
daughter, and this fact alone prevented the out- 
raged friends of Gull from thrashing him for 
such outspoken denunciations. Gull of course 
heard of these loud charges against him, but be- 
ing the heaviest pew-holder in the chief village 
church, he turned up his eyes emotionally over 
the wretched abuse, and was commended for his 
Christian forbearance by the lowly minister in 
his next sermon. But nobody helped the ex- 
baggageman or his family, and he was fast go- 
ing to the dogs, because no one would employ 
him. ‘*And I won't emigrate!” he had said 
repeatedly. ‘‘Gull can’t make me emigrate. 
I won’t leave here for him.” So naturally he 
became poorer and worse, and became in less 
than six months the desperate character of the 
town, one whom all avoided, and at whose name 
children were frightened. 

‘*T think I’ve made an example of him !” said 
Gull, one morning, to his secretary, when the 
subject of the ex-baggageman came up. 

**An example of him!” said ‘Tracy, in sur- 





own e No, no, Gull never backed 


. down before : any =, though probably he was 
bac! 


more tempted to 
ever been. 

‘**Nothing to do with it!” he repeated. ‘‘I 
am re expected te encourage opposition voters, 
am 71 

‘‘Of that I have nothing to say,” said the 
secretary. ‘‘ But you once denied having had 
any thing to do with the discharge of this poor 
devil from the dépét, and I understood you to 
infer something differently just now!” 

‘*Pray don’t you infer too much, my fine fel- 
low. Inferences will do you no good.” 

**Do you know that the poor devil is ruined ? 
Do you know that his family is in indigent cir- 
cumstances, his daughter is denied work in your 
factory, and his wife lies seriously ill with the 
accumulation of distress ?” 

The good man Gull appeared sorely grieved 
at this dreadful state of affairs, and said he would 
see what he could do about it. He really did not 
know that things were so bad; and although he 
would not encourage a factious opposition to him 
among his own employes, he hoped he was not a 
hard task-master. He sent fifty dollars to the dis- 
tressed family, but the wretched ex-baggageman 
returned it with an insulting message. Upon the 
strength of this Mr. Gull became very wrathy at 
his secretary, and soon took occasion to inform 
him that his services were no longer required. 
Tracy took his departure very graciously, and re- 
moved his baggage to a humble widow’s home 
that very day. Strangely enough, he would not 
leave the village. He had education and re- 
sources that would insure him success any where; 
but it was apparent ere long that some unusual 
attraction attached Mr. Tracy to Gull’s Nest, and 
he at once sought for new employment among 
its business men. He knew that Mr. Gull had 
frequently spoken with high commendation of 
his clerkly abilities to his friends, and to these he 
applied. At the bank, of which Mr. Gull was 
president, they informed him very coldly that 
there was nothing for him to do. At the hotel, 
of which Mr. Gull was chief proprietor, Mr. Gull’s 
previous recommendations were of no weight. 
It seemed, indeed, that dismissal from Mr. Gull’s 
service had shut every door againsthim. ‘‘ Evi- 
dently,” thought Tracy, ‘‘ Gull has supplement- 
ed his first recommendations.” ‘The ex-secretary 
was a lawyer, and had, early in his residence at 
Gull’s Nest, procured a license at the bar of that 
district. He concluded to practice upon it; but 
lo! his first petty case was decided against him, 
and against the evidence, by the chef Gull’s Nest 
judge. ‘Tracy’s second case was similarly de- 
cided. Could Gull have secure¢ even the judi- 
ciary ? Was such a thing possib’e in free Ameri- 
ca, in learned and liberty-lovr'ug New England ? 
Tracy dared to believe so, ad it was in that be- 
lief that he saw the object of a new reform be- 
fore him. ‘‘ Here is work for a new reformer,” 
said he; and he prepared to do the work of re- 
form himself. He commenced writing for the 
little country sheet that represented the opposi- 
tion. He commenced guardedly, and won favor 
with the editor, and even created some little talk 
among the town-hall loungers by his general 
views ; but he soon discovered that every thing 
he said about Gull by name, or about Gull iron- 
ically, as ‘Sour honorable member,” or about 
Gull in any capacity, unless it was highly com- 
plimentary, was stricken out. 

‘* What objection can you, as the opposition 
organ, have to saying this?” asked Tracy, in 
amazement, of the editor. 

** Well, you see, Gull is too strong. He’d li- 
bel us, and the judge would stick it on like wax, 
too, or he’d demand a retraction, and we’d have 
to give it, or he’d make the trustees stop our ad- 
vertising—altogether he'd make it dreadful hot 
for us.” ‘ 

There was no room for the reform here. Then 
Tracy commenced writing letters to a great met- 
ropolitan newspaper, explaining the despotism 
of Gull, describing in quaint language the impe- 
rial supremacy which Gull exercised over his 
own little borough, A few of these letters reach- 
ed Gull’s Nest, and caused some dismay among 
the town-hall people, and made Gull swear rath- 
er profanely ; and after that the newspapers con- 
taining them ceased coming. The postmaster, 
who owed his appointment to Gull, said the ‘‘in- 
fernal sheet hadn’t oughter be allowed throngh 
the mails,” and evidently it wasn’t after that, for 
none of them were delivered to subscribers at 
that post-office. Even the little news-stand, 
where Tracy usually obtained his copy twenty- 
four hours late, failed to obtain them any more, 
and the news-dealer said it was too much trouble 
to send for only one copy. There was still a 
chance, however, that a ray of this bright light 
might penetrate benighted Gull’s Nest, and Tracy 
followed it up. Some of the blows were so pon- 
derous that the New York, Boston, and Wash- 
ington papers discussed them editorially. Then 
Gull sent for Tracy, and intimated to him that 
he was kicking against the pricks, and had bet- 
ter ‘come round.” . 

‘¢ You'll get the worst of it if you don’t,” said 


down now than he had 


e. 
‘** How do you mean ‘come round ?’” asked 


y: : 

** Come over to my side,” replied Gull. ‘‘ Fol- 
low my fortunes, and make a man of yourself.” 

“*T will follow my own for the present,” said 


Tracy. 

He would hardly confess to himself how great 
was the temptation to accept again the friendship 
of the great man. He saw in a renewed friend- 
ship the certain attainment of the one great ob- 
ject for which he had remained in Gull’s Nest. 
Not the working out of the reform—oh no—the 





winning of a young girl’s fair hand. For, like 
all great measures that have bettered the world, 
or damaged it, a woman was in it. The partic. 
ular woman just now was the handsome daugh- 
ter of Gull’s bank cashier. ‘Tracy had met her 
at the first reception to Mr. Gull, had improved 
his opportunities by frequent calls, and had pro- 
gressed so far, seeming at that time to be under 
the special supervising care of the great man, 
that soft words had succeeded to soft looks, and 
the pressure of hands had been already improved 
upon by the pressure of lips. The discharge 
from the Honorable Mr. Gull’s employ had made 
a difference, however, in the course of their true 
love. The cashier’s lovely daughter had declared 
that she loved him just as much, but she could 
not see what objection he could have to Mr. Gull. 
Her father had been cashier of his bank for ever 
so long, and there had been no trouble between 
them. He had always been Congressman, or 
Legislator, or trustee, or something from that 
village, and she did not see what objection to it 
Mr. Tracy could have; and when Tracy had ex- 
hausted his logic in trying to show her where the 
evil lay, she crushed his argumentative spirit 
entirely by declaring that she could not see it. 
‘*Coming round” would have made all easy 
here, would have rendered green and pleasant 
his village life—why should he hold back on a 
mere abstract principle of right and reform? It 
was such a sore test that Tracy almost gave in 
to it. He almost determined to cease his com- 
bat against the Gull system, re-enter the Gull 
service, and, at the bidding of this fair traitress, 
devote to the maintenance of the Gull doctrines 
the newly awakened talents which he had called 
into use for their overthrow. Was ever such a 
traitor to reform—and made so by a woman? 

About this time, too, while love and ease were 
tempting him against right and conscience, a 
trying message came from the family of the ex- 
baggageman. It was brought by the daughter 
of that individual, the bright young woman on 
whose account the friends of Gull refrained from 
tearing the denouncer of Gull to pieces. She 
had been a bright and cherry-cheeked lass when 
Tracy first remembered her. Now she was rath- 
er rude-looking ; there was an air of reckless- 
ness about her manner ; an appearance of some- 
thing akin to shamelessness was beginning to 
peep forth from the delicate lines of her face—a, 
face that had a few short months ago been the 
village model of modest beauty. The degrada- 
tion of the ex-baggageman had been very deep 
and wide-spread indeed in its effects to have so 
soon left its impress even upon the modest beau- 
ty of his daughter. 

““Mr. Tracy,” said she, in a husky tone—it 
seemed that even her voice had felt the effect of 
Mr. Gull’s displeasure—‘‘ are you going back to 
Mr. Gull’s ?” 

**T don’t know,” responded Tracy. 

‘Well, if you do,” said she, hurriedly, as if 
her old pride might intervene to prevent her say- 
ing it—‘‘ if you do, try and get i:im to put father 
back. He’s going to the dogs. We've all been 
nearly ruined. We don’t want to fight any 
longer. Tell him father ’ll vote as he wants him 


*¢Poor child!” said Tracy, ‘do you, too, sup- 
pose his politics was the cause of your father’s 
dismissal ?” 

‘¢ Suppose it?” said she. ‘“‘I know it. The 
men all told father so, as soon as Mr. Gull got 
to own nearly all the railroad. They said he 
was foolish to fight against such an enemy as 
Mr. Gull. They all knew better than to vote 
against him.” 

‘*J don’t know that I will return to Mr. Gull’s 
employ,” said Tracy, ‘‘but I'll speak to him 
about this case.” 

‘*If you just let him know it,” said the girl, 
brightly, ‘he'll put father back. Don’t you 
think so?” 

With that she departed, and with such a merry 
step that Tracy wondered if she would get back 
with her father’s place the girlish innocence of 
her face and the pleasant modesty of her man- 
ner. Were even these within the hand and un- 
der the will of Gull ? 

As he promised, he explained the change of 
the ex-baggageman’s political sentiments to Mr. 
Gull, and that honorable gentleman hemmed 
and hawed and intimated that he really had 
nothing to do with the case, and did not know 
what he could do for the unfortunate family ; 
but he was glad to see they had come down from 
their high horse, and he supposed it would be all 
yight. With that Tracy was content, and waited 
to see the effect. Within two days the ex-bag- 
gageman was a baggageman again, the bright 
young gitl—bright again—was at work once 
more in the spinning factory, and the whole fam- 
ily reared their heads as withered flowers under 
the balmy dew. 

**Quite a commendable change,” said the 
Gull’s Nest people. ‘‘Great deal of merit in 
those people, if they only avoid being factious.” 

‘‘Very Christian-like in Mr. Gull,” said the 
pew-holders. 

*¢ A commendable change indeed,” said Tracy. 
‘‘'The privilege of principles is such a vague ab- 
straction, after all, to pit against the living of a 
family.” 

And now had not Gull indeed controlled by 
his own mandate the peace of families, the con- 
science of Christian constituents, even the bloom 
or blight of maiden beauty? Was he a man to 
contend against ? 

These thoughts hotly beset the friendless ex- 
secretary, and had not new developments ensued 
regarding the career of Gull, he might have yield- 
ed to temptation, and returned to the task-mas- 
ter’s yoke. But startling rumors of dishonest 
legislation reached the quiet precincts of Gull’s 
Nest. A batch of Congressmen were reported 
to have been discovered in a combination to se- 
cure certain railroad privileges by bonding the 
credit of the republic in a manner that was high- 
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ly deleterious to the financial integrity of the 
‘Treasury and the legislative morality of the Con- 
gressmen. And Gull was named among them 
—named as the very first among them, and set 
down as the arch-rascal of the party. Here was 
a new handle for the reformer, a new crevice in 
the rotten armor of Gull. Should he give up the 
fight just when this new incentive to continue it 
offered—at the moment when he not only found 
a new weapon to fight with, but when new odium 
was reflected upon the place he was invited to 
return to? No; he would continue the war, and 
trust to love and conscience to win his lady’s 
hand. 

He appealed at once te the opposition editor. 
Gull had been ahead of bum with a card denying 
every thing. 

“You see,” was the opposition editor’s com- 
forting reply, ‘‘ he denies it. We can’t go back 
of that—his word—you know.” 

He appeared triumphantly before the lady of 
his love with the damning facts against Gull. 
“Do you not see now, dearest, why I war against 
him ?” 

“¢Qh,” complained the lady, ‘‘they all have 
these things charged against them. Why do you 
make it your business to fight them? Besides, 
Mr. Gull denies it.” 

He met the baggageman, and, as a twin vic- 
tim of the despotism of Gull, he descanted to 
him on this new rascality. The baggageman 
turned pale and red by turns, and coughed a lit- 
tle, and choked somewhat, but managed to ejac- 
ulate, ‘“‘I guess Mr. Gull ain’t any worse ’n the 
rest of ’em.” And then he walked hurriedly 
away. 

‘*Is your soul your own?” cried Tracy, after 
him. But the man was too far away to hear 
him—and no answer was needed. 

To the cashier of the Gull’s Nest bank he men- 
tioned the circumstance, in the cool interchange 
of routine compliments, when they met on the 
street. ‘The bank cashier drew himself up as if 
personally offended. ‘*There are many slan- 
ders against Mr. Gull, Sir, which I do not choose 
to listen to, and this is oneof them. Good-day, 
Sir!” 

Tracy would not yet give up. He felt that 
his self-respect was involved. He must expose 
and overcome Gull, or let foul imputations of 
ingratitude rest upon his own fair fame. He had 
one desperate resort. The new Congressional 
election was near at hand. Gull had already 
been nominated by his district convention with 
unusual unahimity, one of the resolutions setting 
forth, in effect, that Mr. Gull’s return was nec- 
essary as a reply to the ‘‘ tongue of slander which 
had threatened to beslime the hard-earned repu- 
tation of this our most esteemed citizen and most 
upright statesman.” ‘Tracy conceived the des- 
perate remedy of running on an opposition ticket, 
and at once put his project into etfect. He gath- 
ered about him a few of the humbler voters of 
Gull’s Nest—men who had no interest in common 
with Gull, who had work over which he had no 
command, and many of whom felt a laudable 
desire to show Gull what powerful enemies they 
might be, and thus suggest to him what great 
necessity might exist for securing their friend- 
ship. ‘These humbler voters were few, indeed, 
and impecunious, but Tracy gathered them to- 
gether from the corners, and the bar-rooms, and 
abodes of vagabondism, and mustered them into 
the ranks of reform as readily as if he had all his 
life been a professional politician. He held club 
meetings with them, formed conventions, passed 
stirring Union-saving resolutions, nominated him- 
self for Congressman, promulgated an anti-mo- 
nopoly, anti-Guil, and anti-Mogul platform, and 
thus commenced his final and decisive fight for 
reform. ‘The Gull men were not much scared 
by the new movement, but they took prompt 
and effective measures to choke it at once. 
Tracy’s name and a few others were added to 
the black list of unpardonables, and forever 
noted down as outside the mercy of Gull. Upon 
Tracy himself, as the campaign proceeded, bat- 
teries were opened which that ardent young man 
never imagined were in existence. A cry of 
**monstrous ingratitude’ went up against the 
ex-secretary from the throats of all the Gulls. 

‘*A spy in the household of a good man” was 
an imputation cast upon him with dire effect, 
and ‘‘ deserter and traitor” were routine invec- 
tives which threatened to crush him. For two 
months Tracy existed under this campaign 
abuse. He made a gallant fight. He had hard- 
ly at the first hoped to win against Gull; he 
never rose to such hope as that; but he felt that 
he might so batter the enemy’s works that the 
feudal despotism within might become visible to 
the eyes of all the world, and some younger re- 
former, following his lead, might be able in the 
early future to overthrow it. This hope gave 
him courage, and he battled faithfully to the 
last. But the fight went all one way. 

He wrote a card denying that he owed any 
gratitude to Mr. Gull, and firmly declaring that 
his personal knowledge of the infamy of the 
Gull political system alone drove him to the 
present fight. It was printed in an obscure 
corner of the anti-Mogul sheet, in small t 
without an editorial comment. He contributed 
sharp political squibs, and suggested uncomfort- 
able questions for the Gull party to the anti-Mo- 
gul sheet; but the editor blunted the points of 
the one, and deemed it inadvisable to publish 
the other. The campaign was personal against 
him, and he insisted that the anti-Mogul sheet 
should make it personal against Gull; but the 
cautious editor thought that would ruin his pa- 
per, and not help the cause. In truth, for all 
the aid that paper gave to Tracy, it might have 
been an ally of the Gull party. 

The organs, fully accredited, which supported 
Gull meantime had no such scruples, and ex- 

shibited no such tenderness for their opponents. 
Abuse ran riot on young Tracy’s head, so that 
his village acquaintances avoided him as one 





openly disreputable; and so constant became 
the vituperation, and so shocking were the mean- 
nesses attributed to him, he himself felt ashamed, 
and became conscious at last of a desire to sneak 
through life, and thus avoid the execration of 
the community. His adherents, who were little 
credit to him, deserted him on the most meagre 
offer of recognition or promotion in the Gull 
party, and the respectable villagers, with whom 
he had been in high favor as Gull’s secretary, now 
cut him dead. He made speeches, and nobody 
attended but a few boys who were evidently en- 
listed in the other interest, and he was frequent- 
ly compelled to cut his speeches short and leave 
abruptly for want of auditors. Every new issue 
of the opposition press frightened him. He trem- 
bled like a leaf at the sight of opposition cam- 
paign documents. He dreaded to think what 
new charges had been promulgated against him. 
He felt that reform could not repay him for 


-such mental torture. 


The election was fast approaching, however, 
and he hoped to find some pleasure in existence 
when it was ended, In the mean time what had 
become of that dear girl for whose sake he had 
remained in this unfriendly atmosphere, for a 
sight of whose fair face he had braved even the 
terrors of Gull? How had this continuous news- 
paper abuse affected her? Heimagined he could 
see her indignant remonstrance against the un- 
generous treatment he had received. Dear girl! 
he must write to her to strengthen her faith in 
him. He wrote accordingly. He had felt it in- 
cumbent on him to avoid her father’s house since 
this fierce campaign had opened, and consequent- 
ly had not seen her for nearly two months. He 
had written before to explain why he had not 
come, and had received the dearest reply, de- 
voted mainly to expostulations for his course in 
combating Mr. Gull, and urging him to desist 
from it, but never a word impugning his motives. 
Oh no! the dear girl believed inhim. She held 
not her love to be swayed by every passing wind. 
Not she! But this newspaper abuse had been 
excessive, and he thought it only fair and manly 
to send her a word denying it, and thus sustain- 
ing, in any contest she might have, her noble 
faith in him. 

The letter came back unopened, tied to one 

in her own handwriting, addressed to him. It 
read : 
‘*T can no longer receive communications from 
one who has shown himself so forgetful of those 
who befriended him, so ungrateful to the hand 
that raised him, and so treacherous to the great 
party in whose principles he was bred.” 

Tracy did not gnash his teeth. His compla- 
cency under the circumstances astonished him. 
He felt that his love affair had had the most nat- 
ural ending possible, and if it could not survive 
a political campaign, it were well to have it ended. 
‘*'There is a girl somewhere for me!” he cried, 
with a cheery heart—‘‘a girl whom corporations 
can not persuade away, nor campaign abuse dis- 
enchant.” 

The election came and passed. The returns 
gave Gull a larger majority than ever before. 
‘The Mogul papers, with crowing spread-heads, 
announced that anti-Mogulism was forever buried, 
and the pestiferous anti-Gull sheet took refuge 
in its defeat by casting contumely upon Tracy. 
The heart of that valiant reformer sank under 
such an accumulation of disaster, and he depart- 
ed as modestly as possible from the scene—es- 
caped from this feudal barony of the East, and 
betook himself, as he fondly hoped, to a freer 
West, where corporations had not planted their 
iron fangs, and where principles, unbiased and 
unbought, contended for supremacy, like brawny 
wrestlers bare to the buff. 











- SAYINGS. AND DOINGS. 


BOUT ten miles from Portsmouth, off the 
coast of New Hampshire, lie clustered to- 
— eight small islands, comprising only six 
undred acres, and bearing the name of the Isles 
of Shoals. More than two hundred years ago 
these islands were famous for their fisheries, 
and had a resident population of several hun- 
dred persons, who sent quantities of well-cured 
fish to Spain and the West Indies. The town 
of Gosport, on Star Island, had five hundred in- 
habitants a hundred years ago, and was repre- 
sented in the Legislature of New Hampshire. 
Now, by the progress of the age, the township 
is nearly depopulated, and a large hotel has been 
erected for the accommodation of summer vis- 
itors. On Appledore, formerly known as Hog 
Island, there is also a hotel capable of lodging 
five hundred guests. These Isles of Shoals seem 
to be but masses of jagged granite thrown up 
from the depths of the sea. No trees are seen, 
and scarcely a shrub appears, but tufts of grass 
spring up between projecting rocks, and once in 
a while a little grassy dell is found, overgrown 
with wild flowers. A small harbor is inclosed 
by these rocky crags, which affords a — for 
small vessels in storms. Recently the Isles of 
Shoals have become quite a famous summer re- 
sort. To be sure, there are no beaches for sea 
bathing, driving is an unattainable gineerei and 
for waiks one must expect to clamber over 
rough granite rocks. But there is boating and 
fishing, and, above all things, the simple enjoy- 
ment of the delightfully soft, warm, and equa- 
ble climate, so free from chilly winds. These 
barren isles are full of romantic historic inter- 
est; and visitors generally find it most restful 
to lie lazily upon the sunny rocks, above the 
surging waves, watching the changeful sea, and 
reading, or dreaming of scenes long gone by— 
of early navigators, of shipwrecks, of Indian 
massacres, and wild romances of pots of gold 
and silver found hidden in the craggy ledges. 





What dreadful disasters are in store for us! 
At the recent meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Adv t of Sci , Which was 
held at Portland, Maine, the statement was made 
that ‘‘it is supposed that the resistance of the 
ethereal medium, shown to exist by the undula- 





tory theory of light, will gradually cause the 





satellites to fall into the planets, the planets into 
suns, and suns into a common centre, after which 
darkness, silence, and death will reign.’? The 
possibility of such a catastrophe makes one 
tremble. Fortunately it was also suggested 
“‘that the concentration might be so gradual 
that catastrophic effects, either from tidal influ- 
ences or from the final collisions, might be avoid- 
ed, the former by the synchronism of rotation 
which resistances to tidal motions will gradual- 
ly effect, and the latter by the assumption of the 
forms of equilibrium under the long-continued 
action of the forces upon the earth.’’ We ad- 
vise our readers to employ these means faithful- 
ly to avoid the ‘‘ catastrophic effects.” 





According to the present prospect, the Wise 
balloon will soon start on its transatlantic trip. 
Perhaps even before this paragraph meets the 
eyes of our readers the perilous voyage will have 
commenced. We understand that something 
like a thousand applications for passage in the 
balloon have been made, of course in vain. A 
certain number of letters will be carried for the 
novelty of the thing. 





The Sultan of Zanzibar needs ‘‘a change of 
scene”’ to restore his nervous system to proper 
tone. So he proposes to visit London in Sep- 
—" following the example of the Persian 

ah. 





Travelers desiring to take a sail on Lake Win- 
nebago are requested to inquire for the little 
steamers wbequon and Ninnogwanishkote, 
Doubtless they will try; but can they do it? 





Every summer a gloomy shadow falls upon 
many watering-places in consequence of sudden 
deaths in the treacherous surf. It was remarked 
in connection with the recent drowning of two 
journalists that good swimmers were always in 
the greatest danger of drowning. Andit is cer- 
tainly true that of those who meet death in the 
water a large proportion are known as expert 
swimmers. The truth is that one who can not 
swim is timid, and does not venture into unsafe 
rapes while the skillful swimmer is proud of 

is ability, and often rashly imperils his own life. 
Moreover, every one is liable to be seized with 
crampor other illness in the water. 





“Eight Months in America,” ‘“‘ English and 
American Orators,” ‘‘ American Poets,’”’ and 
“The Present Aspect of the Woman’s Move- 
ment in America” are the subjects of four lect- 
ures which Miss Emily Faithfull is now deliv- 
ering in England. The material for these lect- 
ures was of course gathered during her recent 
visit in this country. 





From Bar Harbor, Mount Desert, comes the 
report that summer resorters thither are so nu- 
merous that the church and school-house have 
been opened to furnish lodgings at night. 





Two weeks at Saratoga with only one trunk! 
Impossible! Yet it is reported that a Pennsyl- 
vania lady recently departed from the Grand 
Central Hotel, Saratoga, after two weeks’ stay, 
with but one trunk. No wonder all the fashion- 
ables were horror-stricken ! 





An exchange = us some racy scenes illus- 
trative of car ethics of the future. We extract 
a couple for the benefit of our readers: 


A gentleman on the front platform ns to smoke. 

Convvotor. “ Beg pardon, Sir, but smoking is against 
the rules.” 

Lavy Passencers (all together). ‘‘ Pray allow the gen- 
tleman to smoke. We assure you it does not incom- 
mode us.” 

ELEGANtT-LOOKING Lapy (to her fragile friend). “‘ How 
pale you look, my love! t me open the window.” 

Fraaie Frienp. “ Not for the world, dear. It might 
possibly give cold to the other passengers. Tobacco 
always makes me deadly sick ; but the gentleman does 
seem to enjoy it so.” 


A passenger gets out, and one seat is left vacant. A 
colored lady and an Irish lady simultaneously enter. 
Both remain standing. 

Inisu Lapy (to colored lady). “ Be plazed to take the 
sate,mum. Shure I can’t bear to see yez shtanding.” 

Cororep Lapy. * Laws a mussy! dat don’t take 
de rag off de bush! Noindeed,mum! I couldn't think 
of settin’ afore you, mum.” 

Passengers (all crowding up). “By a little squeezing 
we can make room for both.’ 

Soururen Lapy with Cutipren. “No, no; don’t 
crowd ——— My children will be only too glad 
to stand.” 

CuitprEN (too glad). “Oh, certainly, mamma! Why 
didn’t you speak before ?” 

FasnionaB_eE Lapy (to whom a gentleman, still stand- 
ing, has given his seat in the early part of the route). 
“Now, Sir, I must oo po resuming your seat 
and allowing me to stan am sure you must be 


GENTLEMAN (who looks ready to drop). ‘ Tired, mad- 
am? I -_ gave you a place to rest. You gave mea 
1 or 





” Fasutonaste Lapy. “ Pleasure, Sir?” 
Gentieman, “ The pleasure of being thanked.” 





It is rumored that the parties who have in- 
closed the premises known as Prospect Park, 
Niagara, have not a perfect title to the property, 
and that their present action will be tested by 
law. It is understood that the original owners 
designed to have two public roads constructed 
through the land now fenced in, but that the 
period for which the grant was to hold good is 
expired. At present but little work is being 
done on the park. 


The Postal Record of Chicago publishes an 
elaborate obituary of the historic Post-office cat 
of that city, which departed this life July 20, 1873. 
Vigilant, faithful, and fire-proof, Tabitha de- 
served the fame she had acquired. After the 
great conflagration of 1871 she was found, safe 
and sound, in a bucket in the basement of the 
Post-office. Many of her numerous progeny 
have become domiciled in families moving in 
the best society of Chicago and other cities. 
One of the family has gone to the Post-office in 
each of the following cities: Washington, New 
York, Boston, St. Louis, and San Francisco; 
quite a number are “missing,’’ while ‘“‘ young 
Master Thomas Cat” has never yet left his na- 
tive home, but remains a faithful sentinel to de- 
fend it against the depredations of rats and mice. 
Such is the veritable tale of a cat, 





It is proposed to place the new building for 
the Library of Congress on the square northeast 
of East or Park. Plans and specifications 
for the building have been completed, and will 
be favorably reported at the next session of 





Congress, andan appropriation requested for the 
purchase of land, and for commencing the work. 





“Old Man of the Mountain”’ is the name given 
to the summit of Mount Mansfield, from the pe- 
culiar outline which it represents—that of a hu- 
man being in a reclining position, the face turned 
upward. The north peak, which represents the 
“chin,” is the ee nary peak of the mountain, 
being four hundre feet higher than the ‘‘ nose.”” 
Mount Mansfield is the highest in Vermont, and 
affords a grand outlook over the whole State. 





An exciting scene was witnessed on the Bou- 
levard Pereire, Paris, not long ago. A distin- 
guished velocipede rider, who was accustomed 
to appear every day and astonish the people by 
his remarkable feats, had just mounted his bicy- 
cle when cries of ‘‘ Out of the way!” “Kill him! 
kill him!” resounded through the street. Foot- 
—— darted into the houses, and the veloc- 
pedist was left alone on the road with an enor- 
mous dog with inflamed eyes and jaws bathed 
in foam. The mad mastiff perceived the bicycle 
and its unlucky rider, and bounded after it. A 
fearful race ensued, the rider turning his machine 
round and round with wondrous swiftness, but 
the brute following closely. Suddenly the veloc- 
ipede broke down, and the unfortunate man was 
thrown senseless on the ground, while the dog 
sprung toward him. By good fortune just at 
this moment the police brained the infuriated 
— and the man was saved from a dreadful 

eath. 





Builth is a Welsh watering-place. The visit- 
ors thereto have ‘“‘struck’’ for lower prices. 
Finding that the trades-people of the town were 
asking exorbitant prices for the necessaries and 
the luxuries of life, gentlemen with large fam- 
ilies, maiden ladies, and bachelors joined to- 
gether and called an indignant meeting of pro- 
test. The visitors all assembled on the public 
recreation ground of Builth, and related their 
— It was finally unanimously resolved 
hat unless shop-keepers lowered the price of 
butter nearly fifty per cent., and brought ham 
down to a reasonable rate, they would totally 
refrain from their use. 





“You are the painter of this picture, I im- 
agine,”’ said a critic to a stranger, at the Royal 
Academy in London, who was standing near a 
charming landscape, and anxiously scanning the 
faces of the crowd, evidently with a view to 
ascertain the impression made upon them by 
the picture: ‘allow me to congratulate you.” 
“No, Sir; indeed I am not.” ‘ Really 2?” ques- 
tioned the critic. ‘I am the framer, Sir,’ was 
the reply, ‘“‘and I am watching the effect of my 
frame upon the public.” 





The summer population of Atlantic City is 
from 15,000 to 20,000. Its winter population is 
not more than 2500. Atlantic City is on an isl- 
and about ten miles long. 





In the wreck of a steamboat on the Ohio Riv- 
er recently there was a lady passenger who was 
separated in the confusion from her infant child, 
and was herself safely conveyed on shore with 
some other passengers who were saved; but it 
was supposed that the baby was drowned. The 
following day, when men went out to the half- 
sunken vessel to recover the bodies of the 
drowned, they discovered in the cabin, which 
was filled with water nearly to the ceiling, a 
floating mattress, upon which lay a little boy, 
sleeping as peacefully as if nothing had hap- 
pened. His bed was not very dry, but it still 
sustained its living freight. In due time the 
child was sent to Shawneetown, where the other 
passengers had been landed the evening before, 
and its arrival made an excitement among them, 
for several had lost children by the disaster. 
The scene when the mother recognized the child 
she had mourned as lost for nearly twenty-four 
hours was a very touching one. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Breaxrast Dtso.—Chop very fine either cold beef, 
mutton, or veal. To one tea-cupful allow the same 
quantity of grated bread, and if the latter is stale, soak 
it a few hours in warm milk, and chop with the meat; 
to this quantity add one egg, yolk and white well 
beaten together, salt, pepper, and, if liked, a very 
small onion chopped fine; mix well together, and, 
flouring the hands, make into balls and fry in hot 
lard. 

A.monp Custarp.—Place over the stove one pint of 
milk, in which put one large handful of bitter al- 
monds that have been blanched and broken up. Let 
it boil until highly flavored with the almonds; then 
strain and set it aside to cool. Boil one quart of rich 
milk without any thing in it, and when cold add the 
flavored milk, half a pint of sand sugar, and eight 
eggs, the yolks and whites beaten separately, stirring 
all well together. Bake in cups, and when cold place 
&@ macaroon on top of each cup. 

Green CURRANTS, BOTTLED.—Currants are quite an 
improvement to gooseberries in pies, and alone form a 
very nice fruit pie. Strip from the stems, and allow 
one pound of sugar to three of the fruit. In placing 
in the kettle, alternate the sugar and fruit, and do not 
fill the vessel more than two-thirds full. Put on the 
back of the stove until the sugar melts and the juice 
starts, then set in a hotter place, and after boiling a 
few minutes, fill the jars and seal immediately ; do not 
remove the kettle from the stove, but fill one jar at a 
time, and seal while boiling hot. : 

Pumpkin Pir.—Cut the pumpkin into thin slices, 
and boil until tender in as Little water as possible; 
watch carefully that it does not scorch; drain off all 
the water, putting the stew-pan on a warm part of the 
stove, that it may dry ot the moisture, for ten or fif- 
teen minutes. Mash, and rub through a sieve, adding, 
while warm, a small piece of butter. To every quart 
of the pumpkin, after mashing, add one quart of new 
milk and four eggs, the yolks and whites beaten sep- 
arately. White sugar to taste, and cinnamon and nut- 
meg as desired ; a very little brandy is a great improve- 
ment. The oven they are baked in must be hot, or 
they will not brown. It is as well to heat the batter 
scalding hot before pouring into the pie-dishes. 

Svurr Puppine.—Seed and chop fine one large tea- 
cupful of raisins; chop one cupful of suet, having re- 
moved all the skin; add a cupful of sour milk, one 
tea-spoonful of soda, a very little salt, three eggs beat~- 
en together, and enough flour to make a stiff batter. 
Steam two hours, and eat with fairy butter or wine 
sauce, 
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ARCHERY MEETING AT 
LEAMINGTON, ENGLAND. 


he HITHER, oh, whither, love, 
shall we go?” said the 
‘* sweet little wife’ of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s singer on the day after her mar- 
riage, which showed that the young 
people had not properly discussed 
their honey-moon before the wed- 
ding. The poet makes a vague an- 
swer about some impossible island, 
which shows conclusively he had 
never heard about Leamington. A 
fairer and pleasanter place for a 
honey-moon, a holiday, or a perma- - 
nent residence it would not be easy 
to find. It is a town in a garden, 
a town embowered in roses and mag- 
nificent trees, which make shady its 
broad streets, and afford a series of 
the most charming views. The place 
is so clean that you could eat an al 
Jresco lunch off the pavement with- 
out the intervention of plates, while 
in the heart of the town stretch far 
and wide the beautiful Jephson Gar- 
dens, with fair lawns and terraces, 
shrubberies and avenues, beside which 
flows idly the placid Leam. Leam- 
ington is famous for its spa water, 
which has curative effects in a num- 
ber of diseases, and to which patients 
have flocked in numbers to drink 
since the days of Camden. There 
were some idle rumors a short time 
ago that the water supply of the town 
was bad; but that is an entire mis- 
take, as medical investigation and 
analysis have shown. As a health 
resort the place is unrivaled, while 
for people who go in search of amuse- 
ments there are also attractions. 
During the summer there is plenty 
of archery and croquet; there are 
balls and flower-shows, while in the 
hunting season it is largely patron- 
ized, being within easy reach of three 
packs of hounds. The neighborhood 
affords opportunities for the most 
charming excursions. There is War- 
wick, with its glorious old castle, and 
picturesque Guy’s Cliff near it; there 
is Kenilworth, which at once recalls 
a thousand memories; and Stratford- 
on-Avon, the name of which speaks 
more eloquently than any possible de- 
scription of the object of a pilgrimage 
there. Coventry, too, and Oxford 
are within easy distances; and to 
some people there are attractions in 
the giant factories of Birmingham. 
Leamington may fairly be called the 
queen of inland spas, even as Scar- 
borough boasts a similar title as a 
sea-side resort. Our illustration was 
taken at the Grand National Archery 
Meeting held at Leamington, in the 
beautiful grounds of Shrubland Hall, 
the seat of Mr. Matthew Wise. The 
gathering was a most successful one, 
and the shooting unusually good ; 
and we may note that Mrs. Horni- 
blow was the lady champion, while 
Mr. Fisher headed the scores of the 
gentlemen. We have depicted the 
**Queen of the Rose-bud Garden of 
Girls” taking aim at the target; and 
our readers will easily imagine that 
whatever execution she did with her 
arrows, she must have done far more 
with her eyes. 


MRS. TOMPKINS'S 
EXPERIMENT. 
ne ENTEEL summer boarding 
at a retired mountain farm- 
house.” How delightfully that 
sounded in the ears of Mrs. David 
Tompkins and her daughters, of 
Bedford Row, as they read it aloud 
on a warm day in the beginning of 
July, when the sultriest of summer 
weather was upon them, and their 
friends had nearly all left town in 
search of cooler breezes and gayer 
scenes! The heat was dreadful, as 
they all knew; for Bedford Row was 
a narrow place, with high walls on 
either side, and there was little 
chance for pure air in such a dense- 
ly populated quarter. But when- 
ever going to the country was men- 
tioned in the family council, the 
money question stopped the way ; for 
how could David Tompkins, who was 
only a clerk with a bare $1500 a 
year, send wife and two daughters to 
any sort of a summer resort where 
boarders were taken at the customary 
rates? ‘It was simply impossible, he 
said from time to time, when the sub- 
ject came up as a kind of irrepress- 
ible conflict between pleasure and the pocket, 
and they must be content with living as others 
had done before them—their grandmothers, for 
instance, good, sensible women, with neither 
country -seats nor traveling dresses, and yet 
were long-lived, and healthy to the last. ~ 
But that line of argument did not entirely 
satisfy ladies of the present advanced gentility, 
who only desire to do as others do, nor care to 
have every one made acquainted with the disa- 
greeable minutie of their financial affairs. This 
state of things had continued long enough, they 
thought ; and this year, their father having been 
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ventures, these two handsome daughters had | 


wrung some sort of a promise from him that they 
should go for a few weeks’ recreation to some 
moderately priced place of resort, where they 
would, of course, find entertainment and happi- 
ness in the lovely landscapes, pure air, and coun- 
try fare. Having gained thus largely upon the 
parental heart, the chief anxiety at present was 
to find the location itself; and as there was no 
lack of places advertised as highly desirable and 
replete with comforts, so therg was a daily discus- 
sion as they looked down the column of “summer 
boarding.” The season was half gone, and the 





THE GRAND NATIONAL ARCHERY MEET 


The main point was to secure a place where 
they would have good society, a liberal if not 
luxurious table, and comfortable airy rooms, yet 
at a very moderate price, for the sum placed at 
their disposal for this long-promised summer trip 
was, after all, a very limited one. But not to 
weary the reader with accounts of their experi- 
ences in the long search, the many provoking and 
fruitless journeys, to find all the rooms taken by 
earlier applicants, I will merely state the fact that 
after all the delay they met with this promising 
advertisement, and concluding from the descrip- 
tion that it was just the place for them—‘‘a re- 

bros i »” conveying to thei 


mountain farm — house 


vivid imaginations a picture of sublime scenery, 
combined with every other attraction—they de- 
cided to secure the place at once, without wait- 
ing to visit it, only afraid lest they should be too 
ate. 

No sooner had the letter gone than preparations 
were begun, and by the time the prompt answer 
arrived they were in a state of most promising 
forwardness. So the time being fixed for the 
start, arid all important preliminaries arranged, 
these three ladies set out on their journey in high 
spirits, with trunks enough for Saratoga itself, 
crowded with all their summer finery, which of 
course would be needed in such a beautiful retreat. 
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ETING AT THE SHRUBLANDS, 


kins’s folks or no,” and being answered affirma- 
tively, they were, after some effort, transferred 
to the said coach, trunks and all, though at the 
a of a breakdown. he 
r. Bergh was not there to pity the poor skele- 
Jor the few passengers | tons of animals, or their rhaem d se never 
a have been completed ; but after much whipping 
‘ven by a burly Dutch-| and scolding and dragging up hill, the party at 
gs| length arrived at the reputed mountain farm- 

house, a low story-and-a-half building standing 
by the road-side, with a potato patch on either 
side, but no trees for shade or embellishment. 
It was after sunset when they reached this love- 
ly spot, and so the want of shade was hardly 
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the stream. Of course this could 
not be done without serious damage 
to clothing, but at the mention of a 
basin the woman only looked more 
astonished, and did not at all com- 
prehend what was wanted. So with 
mingled emotions of amusement, dis- 
gust, and pity, yet with considerable 
bravery, they plunged into the tor- 
rent with both hands, and washed 
their faces, feeling instantly refresh- 
ed by the cool bath of -well-water. 
Then looking around, they inquired 
for a towel, but here again the mis- 
tress was as much amazed as if the 
article demanded had been no part 
of the equipment of a boarding- 
house. Handkerchiefs, however, an- 
swered the purpose as a present sub- 
stitute, and, fortunately for their fu- 
ture, they were provided with towels 
in their trunks. There was some- 
thing so ludicrous in this incident, 
and so much after the descriptions 
of border life experiences, that our 
friends concluded to laugh over it, 
notwithstanding their disappoint- 
ments, and they took seats outside 
the door to await the summons to 
supper. 

It was shady, and growing some- 
what cooler after the sultry day, but 
swarms of mosquitoes and flies filled 
the air and buzzed about their heads. 
They looked up and down in search 
of the mountains named in the} de- 
scription, but, alas! they were only 
to be seen in the far distance like a 
blue belt around the horizon. Cer- 
tainly they were twenty miles away, 
and the land around them was as 
flat as any they had ever seen. No 
doubt the writer of the advertise- 
ment had drawn somewhat upon his 
fancy. But the supper bell ended 
their comments, and ushered these 
hungry travelers into the large apart- 
ment which served by turns as par- 
lor, dining-room, ‘and kitchen. 

The table arrangements were as 
primitive as might be expected; but 
every thing was clean and neat, so 
far as appeared to the naked eye, 
the crockery being of various kinds 
and colors, of the cheapest sort, 
with iron forks and leaden spoons. 
‘The tea was by no means fine, and 
the bread both heavy and dark, 
while the butter, being without ice 
to harden it, was almost liquid. A 
dish of eggs, hard-boiled, and anoth- 
er of bonny-clabber completed the 
bill of fare. 

They were hungry enough to do 
full justice to any thing that was: 
really eatable, but hard-boiled eggs 
were too indigestible to be ventured 
on. So after the trial of one or two,. 
the dish was left untasted, and they 
completed their miserable meal om 
the brown bread and oily butter. 
Even the bonny-clabber and brown 
sugar, which the host and hostess: 
enjoyed immensely, was unapprecia- 
ted by our city friends, who had nev- 
er counted upon this as one of the 
luxuries of the dairy. Thus far 
their ideas of country boarding and 
its appetizing delights had not been 
realized; but they hoped for better 
things on the morrow. As the 
shades of evening fell the mosquitoes 
became intolerable in their atten- 
tions, and the boarders would glad- 
ly have retreated within-doors, but 
there the heat of the cooking-stove 
made it a summer of the torrid 
zone, and so from sheer discomfort 
below stairs Mrs, Tompkins and her 
daughters determined to retire to 
the unknown regions above, where: 
they fondly hoped to find rest for the 
night. 

A trap-door in the low kitchen 
ceiling, reached by a sort of ladder 
steps, afforded the means of entering: 
the airy chambers provided for them, 
and up they went, in mood decided- 
ly miserable, emerging into a sort of 
attic, whose roof sloped on one side;, 
leaving only a few feet of space im 
which a person of ordinary height 
could stand upright. ‘Phis apart- 
ment was separated from another: 
of the same kind by a board patti- 
tion, about six feet in height, that 
extended up under the peak of the 
roof, the peak itself being several 
feet higher. 








LEAMINGTON, ENGLAND. 


perceived that night; all they thought of was to| Of course the visitors obeyed, at the same time 
rest and refresh their weary bodies with cool wa-| wondering where their apartments could be lo- 
ter and those other creature comforts pertaining | cated. 


to the supper-table. The good-humored land-| ‘* We should like to go to our rooms,” said: 


lady stood in the doorway, holding a child in| Mrs. Tompkins at last. ‘‘ We are dusty, and 
her arms, and evidently dressed for the occasion, | want to wash off a little before supper.” 
with a furbelowed cap and huge neck-tie of rain-| ‘‘ Ah, yes! of course ye do,” she answered ; 
bow ribbons, which set off her red face, and gave | but the idea was evidently one that had not be- 
a decided ‘‘ style” to her appearance. fore occurred to her ladyship, and she heard 
‘‘Walk in, ladies, walk in, and just make | only the latter half of the address, as she beck- 
yourselves to hum,” she said, with all the wel-| oned them out the back-door to where a pump 
come in her power, at the same time showing | was standing under a shed, and seizing the han- 
them into the one broad room which constituted | dle with one hand, still holding the fat baby in 
the lower portion of the house. the other, she began pumping away vigorously, 





Had they been afraid of night rob 
bers they would have eyed this low 
partition with suspicion, but as the 
apartment on the other side was to 
be occupied by the family of the 
proprietor, they would be spared this terror. 
However, as the trap-door entrance opened 
into our friends’ chamber, any idea of privacy 
was simply absurd. 

“< Mother, what shall we do?” exclaimed the 
eldest of the Tompkins girls, as she seated her- 
self despairingly on the side of the bed. ‘‘We 
shall -bake alive before morning.” 

‘Tt is certainly ten degrees hotter up here 
than below, and not a breath of air,” said the 
younger one, in still sadder tones. 

‘‘What would your father say if he could 
see us now ?” said the mother. ‘‘ Wouldn’t he 
laugh at us, and say we were having our wish? 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Summer boarding indeed, with a vengeance! 
We never had such a summer night’s dream as 
we'll have to-night.” 

‘* But what shall we do?” again asked the first 
speaker. 

“‘ Do?” returned Mrs. Tompkins—‘“‘ what can 
we do to-night but go to bed and try to sleep? 
But to-morrow we leave this delightful region, 
and defend us from mountain farm-houses here- 
after!” 

Mother and younger daughter were at length 
stretched upon the bedstead proper, while the 
elder Miss ‘Tompkins endeavored to make her- 
self moderately comfortable upon the narrow cot, 
made of a plank supported at the ends by two 
old chairs. Of course the weight in the centre 
caused it to sway and vibrate in a manner quite 
peculiar, and slightly suggestive of seasickness. 
But the miserable lodgers having nerved them- 
selves to endure the torments of this terrible 
night, resigned themselves as calmly as possible 
under the circumstances. From sheer weari- 
ness, notwithstanding the close and heated at- 
mosphere, they at length fell asleep, regardless 
of the song of numberless mosquitoes or the sav- 
age attacks of night-wanderers, which had ap- 
parently abounded there in undisturbed posses- 
sion during successive summers. 

Early in the morning the stout old Dutchman, 
walking on tiptoes, came through the room on 
his way down the iadder, and soon after follow- 
ed the mother and baby, all endeavoring to be 
as still as possible, lest their boarders should be 
disturbed. But from the first breaking of day 
swarms of flies had added their persecutions, as 
if to complete the sum of discomfort, and our 
friends arose, in no pleasant mood surveying the 
situation. 

The only articles of furniture contained in the 
room were the two beds and one of their trunks, 
only one having been taken up stairs. Not a 
chair or even a wash-stand or looking-glass was 
there. What were they to do for their morning 
ablutions? they asked themselves in despair. 
Then looking out of the one dormer-window, 
they saw . :e landlady herself pumping away be- 
low and washing her face and head vigorously, 
then sleeking her black hair with her hands, 
which thus served as a hair-brush, while a cor- 
ner of her apron answered as a towel. 

‘*T suppose that is the only way for us to do,” 
said Mrs. Tompkins to her daughters; and so, 
half dead with heat and swollen with wounds, 
they managed to array themselves with the aid 
of a pocket-mirror, thus preparing to descend. 
It woilld have been a far more convenient and 
usual plan to bathe before dressing, but necessi- 
ty often regulates our movements. And down 
they came, behaving like martyrs, as they were, 
refreshing themselves greatly by the flood of 
water that each pumped by turns for another, 
What a luxury it seemed to have towels, too! 
And as the early morning was fresh and cool, 
they could not sufficiently enjoy the emancipa- 
tion from their attic quarters. ‘They even walk- 
ed around the house, surveying the tall potatoes 
by which it was surrounded on all sides, and it 
was decided then and there that this idea of 
cheap summer boarding was simply a humbug 
not to be any longer countenanced by that fami- 
ly. So after an attempt at breakfasting on more 
brown bread and oily butter, and the remains of 
last night’s eggs additionally boiled, with the as- 
sistance of some fat bacon, the boarders an- 
nounced their intention to depart by the first 
train. And so they did. And never again will 
Mrs. David Tompkins, of Bedford Row, or her 
daughters be tempted to leave their comfortable 
home in that modest quarter in search of ‘‘ gen- 
teel summer boarding at a retired mountain farm- 
house.” 





AUTUMN. 


Tue brown fields forget their bloom, 
Lost in a solemn trance; 

Golden leaves go to their doom, 
Torn by the winds, perchance. 


No more buddings of June 
Show on the naked stem; 
No more birds, just in tune, 
Echo the joy after them; 


No more fluttering wings, 
Eager to put to the test 
Whether, among other things, 
Home life or travel were best. 


Nowhere now may we find 
The white-weed’s silvery star ; 
There’s not a rose left to remind 
Wherefore the sharp briers are. 


Yet where we miss the clover 

The windfalls lie, ripe and red; 
And patient eyes may discover 

That S is sleeping, not dead. 








ANCIENT NEEDLE-WORK. 


LITTLE cluster of ladies, some of them of 

tle royal blood, have been hunting up and 
sorting out and cataloguing a most valuable col- 
lection of Old Needle-work for the English South 
Kensington Museum, and any number of clus- 
ters of ladies, whether of blood royal or not, must 
have found great advantage in a near study of it. 
First and foremost, for beauty and universal 
utility and facility combined, were the specimens 
of quilting, for which needles and silks and 
thimbles and ingenuity were at work in the sev- 
enteenth century. This has especial mention, 
because it could have complete and most praise- 
worthy imitation to-day. Take, for example, 
and carefully examine the exhibited quilts or 
counterpanes. Every young girl hopes to want 
counterpanes in some coming blissful day; ev- 
ery married woman does want counterpanes ; 








and as their dear great-grandmothers made coun- 
terpanes, as well as nestled themselves snugly 
to sleep under them, let there be a lesson learned 
as to how they are best and most beautifully to 
be manufactured. Those exhibited are (chiefly) 
of fine white linen; not calico (where was it to 
come from ?); not silk; not satin, They are real 
homespun, or possibly imported Irish. Each 
has been, say, a fine white linen sheet of full, 
large, square size; this has been spread upon a 
thick layer of level wadding and the lining; and 
then the fair seamstresses have taken white or 
yellow sewing silk, and have stitched the whole 
together, edge to edge, and all over the suface, 
with the best and closest backstitching, in a 
strong, stout trellis-work, the diamonds of which 
are about half an inch across, The whole is a 
firm, shield-like, handsome piece of housewifery 
at once; it looks like an heir-loom ; and it certain- 
ly will last to be scrutinized by eyes two centu- 
ries to come, just as well as it was scrutinized 
and gloried over by eyes of two centuries ago. 
Now what is the difference between this ‘‘ quilt- 
ing” and the quilting of the present generation 
of wives and daughters ?— leaving out of the 
question, of course, the work executed by the 
sewing-machine. ‘The quilting of 1873 means 
a piece of any thing lightly ran—to run being 
(to make it explicable to masculine ears) to pass 
a thread straight along by the simple means of 
going down and up. But this is not backstitch- 
ing. Women know the important and industri- 
ous difference. To backstitch (again to make 
it explicable to masculine understandings) is to 
put the needle so far on that the thread shall 
make a background for another stitch, and the 
second movement shall take it back to make it 
join on perfectly to the stitch that was complete 
before. It can be understood how solid this is, 
how stiff, how satisfactory. But the ladies of 
sixteen hundred odd were not satisfied when they 
had done this much to their huge squares of lin- 
en with their white or yellow sewin silk. They 
took it only as a basis for further and far more 
elaborate operations. To understand this a ref- 
erence must be made to a specimen in the South 
Kensington Museum, lent by the Countess Brown- 
low. All over the perfect and neat trelli: runs a 
beautiful chintz-like embroidery of birds and 
leaves and flowers. These are worked in pink 
and red and brown and various greens, all silk, 
and they are stitched in that close, tight, button- 
hole manner that will never fray away, and nev- 
er run the risk of puckering and spoiling by catch- 
ing and getting dragged out. Another counter- 
pane, on precisely the same plan, belongs to the 
Baroness Willoughby de Eresby. The home- 
spun of it is coarser, and necessarily so, for the 
flowers that cover it are magnificent floral im- 
possibilities of five inches in diameter, as bright 
in their reds and pinks and greens as if they 
had been dyed to-day, and they want something 
strong to hold them ; but the same skill and in- 
dustry are to be noted, the same delight is given 
by rich color and dainty taste. A little variety 
to these two is gained in five others. They stand 
out prominently, from being worked altogether 
in yellow—that yellow already mentioned that is 
a fine amber, and that, it must be recollected, 
is the pure undyed color of the silk fibre just as 
it leaves the silk-worm. They stand out promi- 
nently also from being worked on a different 
design. The quilting that is the foundation of 
their elegance and dignity is no longer a plain 
trellis. It is still the closest backstitching; but 
it is close rows of it, so close they are only a quar- 
ter of an inch apart; and they go in and out, 
and pointed and round, and up and down, and 
zig and zag, forming leaves and twirls and curves, 
and other geometric vagaries and eccentricities 
very difficult to follow. Then the embroidery 
enriching this already rich stitching is not a trail 
chintz, spreading every where alike. It is in the 
form of a wide border, with stretching corner 
pieces and a handsome centre stud. Let one 
of this group of five—it is part of the farniture 
of a baby’s bed—be particularly noted. It is the 
property of the Countess of Caledon, and it was 
worked two hundred years ago for Frances, 
Lady Blount. Very noteworthy also is a coun- 
terpane lent by Mr. P. W. Elsted. It is worked 
entirely of silk spun by silk-worms of the work- 
er’s own keeping. Is there not almost the fra- 
grance of mulberry leaves and the radiance of 
blistering sunshine in the idea 2 Fortunately, the 
name of the fair lady who moved about among 
these, and who loved the little insects under her 
fostering care, has been retained and recorded. 
It is Anne, daughter of John Whitfield, of Ives 
Place, Maidenhead. Tc no dyer’s did this good 
Anne send her silk skeins after she had delicate- 
ly unwound them from her cocoons. How could 
she have been certain sure of the self-same silk 
being sent back to her, if it had once left her 
thrifty and sunny home? No; Anne kept all 
the strength and sheen of her silk by resolving 
to use it in its own lovely amber color ; and there 
it is, uninjured and beautiful, to this day. And 
this notable and tasteful Anne took a new de- 
sign for her exquisite quilting, that was neither 
the trellis nor the all-over intermixed tracing 
described after it; and she took a new stitch. 
Her stitch is the button-hole; her quilting pat- 
tern that called coral, branching out shortly from 
slender stem to stem, and on it she has put an 
overlaying embroidery (still all her pure amber) 
of wreaths and scrolls and flower baskets, hold- 
ing her monogram, A. W., twined. Another 
counterpane, lent by Mr. G. P. Boyce, with a 
still better groundwork, is a delicious geomet- 
ric pattern, formed of triple circles three inches 
across, interringing one another with nicest ac- 
curacy, and each one holding as its centre piece 
a diamond stud. ‘To see a linen sheet trans- 
mogrified into such a queenly quilt as this by a 
young lady of the present hour might indeed be 
hailed enthusiastically. Quite enough content- 
ment conld be had ont of the yellow silk geo- 
metric design alone, without another stitch upon 








it. There would be no need for the large corner 
and centre pieces that this specimen possesses, in 
colors, representing fine lop-faced, oval-eyed la- 
dies in imitation of Chinese. There would be 
no occasion either for,the addition of the knot- 
ting linen fringe that is hanging from this mag- 
nificent piece of needle-work ; it is too primitive 
and irregular for any direct copying. A better 
example of fringe could be had in a counterpane 
lent by the Countess of Shrewsbury. The fringe 
is gold; the tassels at each corner are gold; and 
there is a large monogram in the centre worked 
with gold-thread also. The quilting of this is 
stitched, in another fine geometric pattern, in 
green. A word should be said perhaps of the 
size of these counterpanes. One is measured, 
that there should be certainty—the one with the 
knotting fringe. Its dimensions are six feet five 
inches by five feet eight inches: goodly enough, 
and calling up notions of a sufficiently massive 
four-poster. 

There are some sets of curtains quilted after the 
manner of these coverlets. A very striking pair, 
worked by the Ladies Leslie, of the seventeenth 
century, are lent by their relative, Lady Eliz- 
abeth Leslie Cartwright. The fair embroider- 
esses have sown their trellised linen with beauti- 
ful bouquets of colored flowers, roses, pinks, and 
others, from their own imagination or conven- 
tional tuition; in. the centre of some of these 
flowers are the ladies’ monograms; and they 
have bound their work all round with crimson 
silk galloon, Then there are pillow-cases ; mere 
little dainty pincushion covers, measuring twen- 
ty inches by twelve inches, although one (the 
property of Countess Brownlow) extends to twen- 
ty-eight inches by twenty inches, and is nearer 
to the size in use now. And there are toilette 
covers, and some curious large pieces for shield- 
ing entrances and keeping the draughts away 
from doors, called porti¢res; and, amidst other 
sorts of needle-work besides quilting, there are 
such articles, done in various materials, as val- 
ances, wall-hangings, bed-hangings, robes, hang- 
ings for a semicircular mantel-piece, table-cloths, 
banner screens, pocket-handkerchiefs, table nap- 
kins, sashes, aprons, scarfs, shaving cloaks, man- 
tles, badges, shoes, pocket-books, pincushions, 
saddle - holsters, chair backs, chair seats, cov- 
ers for divan seats, waistcoats, cushion covers, 
square pieces (used as covers for presents, or 
what not), chalice veils, altar fronts, cushions 
for seats in galleys, sofa backs, caps, purses, 
gauntlets, alms- bags, riding gloves, gants de 
cérémonie, tobacco-bags, pictures, portraits, or- 
phreys, dalmatics, chasubles, and every other ec- 
clesiastical finery priests would put on, or the 
fingers of pious ladies suggest. ‘There are some 
pretty articles, too, loaded with gold-thread and 
embroidery, called wedding sachets, and others 
called vide-poches or semainiers. They are much 
the same things as for ultimate use, being both 
flat pockets, or envelopes, into which a handker- 
chief or a letter could be put. But the sachets 
are double, to fold up, front to front, like a book, 
for the pocket ; and the vide-poches are to hang 
from a wall, like watch-pockets to a bedstead, 
or like card and letter racks fixed up each side 
of a chimney glass. These last came by their 
other name, semainiers, because they were usu- 
ally made in sets of seven poekets, one for every 
day in the week ; the seven being unequally di- 
vided on two strips, one containing three pock- 
ets and the other four. 

Doubtless another form for the display of nee- 
dle-work has been in the minds of every body 
—samplers. They are not going to be forgotten, 
especially as there are some thoroughly good 
specimens of them in the South Kensington col- 
lection. But will the young ladies of to-day, 
first of all, recollect what a sampler was? It 
was, literally and in effect, an example, a pat- 
tern, a model; it was, absolutely, a piece of 
linen—homespun—on which the Lilians and 
Mabels and Madges of the Stuart period learned 
how to make the stitches and floriations with 
which they were afterward to adorn their hus- 
bands’ pourpoints, and to make into beauties and 
treasures their own stores of lavendered linen 
and ruffles and slashed sleeves. As a conse- 
quence, samplers of two hundred years ago, as 
shown in the museum, are not worked on white 
or gamboge canvas, with holes large enough and 
loose enough to be used almost by the blind. 
‘They are solid pieces of white linen, on the con- 
trary; they have rows of mimic cut yew-trees 
upon them; they have incipient pinks and trails 
and roses; and they have pretty schemes of 
stitching to be afterward brought into notable 
and flourishing use, A certain Anna Bockett 
worked a sampler with her own neat silk figures 
upon it. July 12, she says, Anno Domini 1656, 
put by error on the label 1658. Another in the 
collection goes at a stride a whole century later. 
The comic worker of it says on it, in her neat 
silk letters and figures, Jane Hillier, Hur Sam- 
pelor, finished June 17,1761. Naughty Jane, as 
can be seen, did not know how to spell. In ad- 
dition, Jane was forgetful. When she picked 
out her Christian name on her square of home- 
spun, she only picked out JAN. The E had to 
be stuffed over the A afterward, petulantly and 
comically, as though readers might please them- 
selves as to where they put it. But Jan was a 
good soul, and was ambitious. She put texts on 
hur sampelor, besides the alphabet, and she put 
some rhyme. 


“Lord, give me wisdom to direct my ways, 

I beg not riches nor yet length of days. 
My little children come to me 
And learn the A B C,” 
she stitched out, coming in rather short, like a 
stumble, at the end; and from this a gleam is 
gained of another possible use to put a sampler 
to, as well as the one of instruction how to do 
marking and embroidery. In those days of 
scant books and dear ones, and of horn criss- 
cross rows or A B C’s, it is possible the linen 
sampler was a ready means for teaching the al- 





phabet, and that its use thus was the direct fore- 
runner of the linen books prepared for the little 
folks of to-day. Samplers framed were not so 
available, evidently. One exhibited is of regal 
origin. Katharine of Braganza, the queen of 
Charles the Second, worked it, and her pretty 
Continental idea was to stitch on it a loving little 
English posy : 
“The 2ist of May 
Was our Marriage-daye.” 


Pity her sombre-faced consort did not remem- 
ber this date when his eyes fell on it, and prove 
faithful to the vows then made! But probably 
Katharine kept her sampler and other youthful 
treasures hidden, and only looked at them when 
her heart was full. 

Patchwork is another candidate for honorable 
mention, A piece, by a lady as noted as the 
last, but who would have been scorned and passed 
over by her haughtily, is at the museum for any 
eyes to see that like seeing, and for any clever 
heads to copy. Anne Fleetwood, once Anne 
Ireton, eldest daughter of Oliver Cromwell, was 
its worker. She literally patched, in the sense 
of patchwork of to-day. She cut diamonds, and 
recut them into four pyramids or cones, and then 
she neatly sewed them all together, her con- 
glomerated diamond being about three inches 
square. ‘The materials she applied her scissors 
to, though, can have no copying. They were 
gold and silver brocades, with amber ground and 
pink ground and blue ground; and whether for 
King’s wife now, or Protector’s daughter, these 
have scant manufacture. Other examples of 
patchwork differ from this of Dame Fleetwood’s. 
They are cut pieces of chintz, cut round the 
flower edges, or the scrolls, whatever they may 
be, and then laid on to pieces or patches of white 
twilled cotton. To give these appliqués pieces 
richness a linen cord, or bobbin, was traced all 
round the edges, and firmly sewn there over and 
over; and to give the white twilled cotton they 
were applied to richness, this was itself in all 
sorts of odd shapes, and, twill meeting twill, a 
very effective diaper was produced. This same 
white twill is used as the material for some cu- 
rious crewel curtains—Welsh work of the seven- 
teenth century—lent by Lady Watkin Wynn. 
Crewel was a worsted of a tight twist, of bright 
rich dyes; and it must have been plentiful in 
Wales, judging by these eight curtains of Lady 
Wynn's. The flowers are laid on as thick as a 
rug; the flower-stalks are like tree trunks; and 
crewel is sewn upon crewel often to make sta- 
mens and other ornaments, and to satisfy, no 
doubt, some sturdy Welshwoman’s notions of 
art and durability. As the very opposite to the 
obesity and firmness of this, comes a case full of 
baby-linen, the property of Countess Brownlow. 
It consists of eighteen pieces, all coming out of 
a tiny, battered, drab paper box, only a size lar- 
ger than one volume of an ordinary novel, and 
the pieces are chiefly little thin strips of the finest 
linen, carefully stitched all round, the use of 
which must be left t the decision of the initiated. 
The practical Queen Elizabeth herself was the 
worker of this queer little inutility, it is stated 
(though there is no hint as to the authority). It 
is the last object in the collection that would have 
been attributed to her, in spite of one positive 
little garment, the diminutive of a real man’s 
shirt, and one little white satin head-cover, the 
diminutive of a jockey’s cap without the peak ; 
but then the great Tudor Queen worked this 
Child-bed Linnin (as it is written on the box) 
when she was nobody, only a princess, and thet 
may account for it. Besides, she worked it for 
her half-sister, Queen Mary, when the Queeu 
was said to be going to require it. 

It would be tedious to enter fully into every 
notable number in this collection of ancient nee- 
dle-work. It is enough to say the star is here, 
embroidered in silver-thread on red velvet (about 
eight inches square), worn by Charles the First 
on the scaffold, and presented there by his for- 
lorn Majesty to Captain Basil Woodd; that some 
pieces of tambour and appliqué work are here 
from the fingers of Queen Charlotte; and that 
probably the oldest piece in the collection is 
dated 1553, belonging to Monsieur Achille Ju- 
venal. It is a strip about half a yard long and 
a quarter of a yard wide, consisting of four pieces 
of equal size, the joins showing, and embroid- 
ered with silver-thread. The material, accord- 
ing to the label attached, is pink satin; but close 
inspection, there can scarcely be any doubt, will 
prove it is not silk at all, but wool, of a texture 
exactly in anticipation of the satin-cloth of to- 
day. With the exception of this one specimen, 
which is probably French, attention has only 
been called here to needle-work of English hands. 
It is very easy to see what at once made the dif- 
ference between Oriental and home embroidery. 
The Eastern nations—the lands of silk—took 
satin squaves for their backgrounds, yellow satin, 
violet satin, faint-hued satin, instead of home- 
spun; and there they were. Rich specimens 
have been treasured up that are Indian, Persian, 
Indo- Portuguese, Spanish, Sicilian, Venetian, 
Chinese, Dutch, French, Italian, German, Turk- 
ish, Algerine, Genoese; and this will be found 
the master-key to most of their splendor. En- 
glishwomen were not behind their foreign con- 
temporaries in deftness and color and beauty: 
it was only that the English climate grew flax 
plants instead of having the power to fatten silk- 
worms, and English art had to use the material 
ready to its hand. No one doubts the super- 
excellence of the tapestries of Gobelins and Ba- 
yeux ; but the gallery of (apparent paintings) the 
needle-work of Miss Linwood, who was a school- 
mistress at Leicester, must not be suffered to 
fall entirely into oblivion, There have been 
many other Englishwomen, too, celebrated for 
dexterity at their needles, One was the beauti- 
ful Mrs. Knowles, the Quakeress, apt to get into 
theological discussions with Dr. Johnson. She 
sewed a portrait of George the Third, and was 
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so well known for her sewings that Johnson’s 
brilliant hostess, Mrs. Thrale, grew femininely 
jealous of her celebrity, What business had 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D., to invent a new adjec- 
tive for Mrs. Knowles’s pieces of work, and to 
call them sutile pictures! Mrs. Thrale would 
be even with the pair of them. Aided by the 
long lisping s’s of the period and her own sharp 
wit, she changed the long initial f to f, and de- 
clared that Dr. Johnson’s word was futile! Nee- 
dle-work is woman’s work indubitably ; and so, 

rhaps, is a sharp sally of the sort thus effected 
y saucy Mrs, Thrale! 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Corresponvent. } 


HE fature of the fashions depends on the fu- 
ture of politics in France. This assertion 
will appear paradoxical only to those who are 
not close observers of the signs of the times, 
‘The uncertainty in the domain of fashions, to 
which we are forced to certify, is only the echo 
and result of the uncertainty that prevails in the 
political world. Should this cease, we might ex- 
pect with confidence to see the most radical and 
unexpected changes in the feminine toilette. For 
instance, should the Restoration be declared with- 
in a few months, its appearance would provoke 
an instantaneous revolution in fashion. Nothing 
that is now worn would be spared, and we should 
return at one bound to the toilettes of the Resto- 
ration, with their plain dresses without trimming, 
high coiffares, giraffe combs, and gigot sleeves. 
On the other hand, should the fusion of the two 
branches of the Bourbons prove abortive, and 
France be left in the provisional state in which 
it is at present, I predict with certainty that no 
fundamental change will be made in dress, and 
that Fashion will continue in the same provision- 
al state, amusing itself only by varying a few de- 
tails, just as the government changes now and 
then a prefect for pastime. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that to know the 
state of the fashions in France it is necessary to 
study not the fashions, but the politics of the 
times, and to examine not the ladies’ dresses, 
but the projects of the statesmen. It is not the 
dress-makers and milliners that decide the cut 
of garments, but the Chamber of Deputies, that 
rules the destinies of France and decrees the gov- 
ernment to which the style shall conform. To 
this, indeed, may be traced the prevailing com- 
posite style—a faithful symbol of the coalition of 
parties, based on the fashions of the last years of 
the empire, while introducing into the manner- 
istic and beribboned fashion of that sad historical 
epoch certain details borrowed from the Restora- 
tion and the monarchy of 1830. I repeat that 
there will be no decided change in fashion while 
the politics of the nation remain in statu quo. 

You will understand from this glance at the 
situation how difficult it is at present to predict 
with certainty what will be worn. I can say 
that such and such dresses are in preparation 
for the coming winter, but I can not affirm that 
these dresses will remain as they are; for if 
France returns to the monarchy, the fashions 
will be revolutionized. Just now they promise 
to be very much the same as last winter. I pity 
the lovers of novelty, but it is not my fault that 
there is no notable change ; it is the fault of the 
provisional government. 

Crinoline has disappeared—that is well known ; 
but I will add that even the stiff skirts that con- 
tinued crinoline under another name are no 
longer worn, and that nothing remains but the 
bustle. But each dress has its own kind of bus- 
tle, which is inseparable from that particular 
toilette. As to dresses, I have nothing to add 
at this moment to the details I gave in my last 
letter, except that a great many cloth polonaises 
are in preparation, some plain and others em- 
broidered. ‘These polonaises are all straight, 
without looping or draping, and are open in 
front one-third of the way from the bottom. 
With them will be worn triple capes, the largest 
of which comes but a little below the waist— 
that is, the carrick—a souvenir and prestige of 
the Restoration. One of these polonaises which 
I saw lately was of steel gray cloth, simply edged 
with silk galloon of the same color, stitched on. 
There was no other trimming, except the cut 
steel buttons—another reminiscence of the Res- 
toration. 

Another polonaise was of olive bronze cloth, 
trimmed on the edge with embroidery worked 
in three shades of olive bronze worsted, repre- 
senting oak leaves, the dentated edges of which 
formed the edge of the polonaise. A triple cape 
completed this garment, which was draped be- 
hind. ‘The draping, embroidery, and peculiar 
color all carry us back to the last days of the 
last empire. é 

It is said that the chignon has had its day, 
and that masses of hair will no longer be worn. 
These will no longer be permitted, even to those 
who are so unfortunate as to have a fine head 
of hair, The chignon will be transformed rath- 
er than disappear, and will be arranged in loops 
and bands, with the addition of a high comb and 
ribbon bows. 

The garment most generally worn at this mo- 
ment, and which is destined to increase in popu- 
larity during the coming autumn, is the sleeve- 
less spencer, in all materials, faille, satin, velvet, 
and for the winter entirely of fur, grebe, or er- 
mine for light full-dress, and mink or black fur 
for darker and more simple toilettes. The shape 
of the spencer is quite plain, like that of a close- 
fitting vest, long, and with large flat basques. 
It will also be made of velvet, edged with a nar- 

row band of fur or feathers. Ostrich feathers, 
short and of the natural color, will be most fre- 
quently used for this kind of trimming. The 
natural color, it will be remembered, is a dirty 
écru: 

The effects proceeding from the combination 


of two colors are not yet exhausted. Most of 
the dresses now in preparation are of this kind. 
When two shades of the same color are not used, 
the neutral or negative color is employed for the 
principal part of the dress, and another positive 
color is used for the accessories, such as bind- 
ings, folds, bows, and linings. For instance, a 
dress of light écru faille was trimmed with pale 
blue faille. ‘The skirt, which touched the ground, 
was entirely covered with graduated flounces, 
narrowing toward the waist. ‘These flounces 
were gathered full on the sides and behind, 
but were almost plain on the front breadth or 
tablier. Each flounce was surmounted by an- 
other small flounce; the latter, which was of pale 
blue faille, served also as a border to the écru 
flounce. The waist was a short casaque, edged 
with pale blue. Small collar and cuffs of pale 
blue faille. Pouf with pale blue revers, simula- 
ting a basque. 

Another fall toilette had a skirt of gray faille, 
trimmed in front with scalloped flounces of Per- 
sian lilac faille. Three of these flounces were 
straight, that is, were set in a horizontal line on 
the bottom and side breadths of the skirt. The 
tablier was covered half the way up with flounces 
set on in curves. Casaque of mauve faille, 
trimmed with scalloped flounces of gray faille. 

Black velvet ribbon is still much used for trim- 
ming dresses. I will give an example of this 
style. Skirt touching the ground of bronze wool- 
en serge, with tablier trimmed perpendicularly 
with black velvet ribbon, edged on each side with 
narrow galloon beaded with jet. The bottom of 
the skirt, the tablier excepted, is trimmed with 
a wide serge flounce. Above this, and covering 
the whole of the skirt, black velvet ribbon edged 
with galloon is set on in curves, each row end- 
ing at the tablier under a bow, formed of two 
loops and a cross-piece, without ends. The 
waist and sleeves are striped in the same man- 
ner with velvet ribbon. 

For light toilettes for the demi-season—that is, 
for dinners and evening receptions—white grena- 
dine is much used, either silk or wool, according 
to the degree of expense that is thought desir- 
able. White silk canvas grenadine is extremely 
pretty. This is covered with flounces of the 
same material, edged with some comparatively 
bright color. Even bright colors are much toned 
down just now to suit the decrees of fashion. 
These white grenadine dresses are worn over a 
white silk skirt. The waist is low, half-high, or 
even & la militaire, with revers of the same color 
as that used for the flounces. For graver cos- 
tumes black silk canvas grenadine is much in 
vogue. It is worn almost invariably over a black 
satin ander dress, Common crépe de laine of a 
comparatively dark color is used like these gren- 
adines in like circumstances, atid with the same 
conditions, the under dress of the same color as 
the over dress. 

EmMMELINE RayMonp. 








SNAKE FASCINATION. 


HAT certain animals are endowed with the 
faculty of fascinating their prey, so that they 
become incapable of offering any resistance, is 
now generally admitted as an established fact ; 
nevertheless there hangs over the subject a soupgon 
of mystery which induces most’ naturalists to 
avoid it altogether, or to declare their disbelief 
in a phenomenon which they have never taken 
the trouble to investigate. ‘I'he mesmeric power 
is possessed by serpents in a very high degree, 
and is supposed to have its seat principally in the 
eve. There are those who cut the gordian knot 
by saying that the excessive lustre of this organ 
simply bewilders the victim ; but this rough-and- 
ready method of solving the problem is hardly 
borne out by what is known of the method of 
fascination. A snake, when about to put forth 
its terrible power, remains perfectly motionless, 
with neck inflated and head erect, while the vic- 
tim gradually approaches its enemy, till at last it 
is received with open jaws. It is easy to under- 
stand how a squirrel—poor little beast !—might 
be bewildered by the continued and voracious 
glare of a cobra; but surely such bewilderment 
would induce the squirrel to run away as fast as 
his legs could carry him, certainly not to march 
complacently to execution. No, it is very evi- 
dent that ‘‘ to fascinate” means something more 
than ‘‘ to bewilder,” save and except in certain 
muilliners’ shops, where a customer is very apt to 
get bewildered by the succession of ‘‘ fascinating 
novelties” so pertinaciously thrust before her eyes. 
Then, again, we can not agree with Dr. Barton, 
who has investigated fascination as regards ser- 
pents, and who appears to think that birds—the 
objects on which snakes most frequently exercise 
their powers—are only subject to their attacks 
when they build on or near the ground in marshy 
and snake-frequented districts, where first the 
young birds in attempting to fly, and afterward 
the parents in defending their offspring, fall an 
easy prey to their expectant foes. No exhibition 
of mesmeric power is required in such a meth- 
od of capture; in fact, it differs as much from 
true fascination as ‘‘chalk from cheese.” Dr. 
Bird gives an apparently well authenticated in- 
stance of fascination exercised on a human be- 
ing. It appears that two boys lighted by chance 
on a large black-snake, and one of them deter- 
mined to discover whether the creature, so cele- 
brated for its powers, could fascinate him. He 
accordingly advanted to within a few yards of 
the snake, which raised its head with a quick 
motion, and, as the lad says, something appeared 
to flash in his eyes like the rays of light thrown 
from a mirror when turned in the sunshine. The 
brilliancy dazzled his eyes and confused his brain, 
so that he fancied himself in a whirlpool, every 
turn of which brought him nearer to the centre. 
His comrade seeing him gradually approaching 
nearer and nearer to the snake, ran and dis- 





patched it, It can hardly seem improbable that 





man should be fascinated by serpents, since we 
have on record several instances of such animals 
as antelopes and goats falling victims to the mes- 
meric faculty. There is a certain African snake, 
called the boomslange (Bucephalus capensis), 
which possesses no poison. It frequents trees, 
and is furnished with large eyes, and teeth di- 
rected backward, to enable it to hold its prey 
with greater firmness. ‘The presence of one of 
these creatures in a tree is soon discovered by 
the birds of the neigliborhood, which fly round 
it, uttering loud cries, until one, more panic- 
stricken than the rest, actually touches its jaws 
and is immediately snapped up. “During these 
proceedings the snake has its body coiled round 
a bough, with its head raised ten or twelve inches, 
the mouth open, and the neck inflated. Appar- 
ently it is well aware of the terror excited by its 
own appearance, and tries to look as ferocious as 
possible, knowing that the more savage it appears 
the more food it will obtain. 








FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No, XVIII. 

en lady very kindly sends the 

following recipe for glycerine lotion, which 
is refined and pleasant as well as useful. The 
pain occasioned by sunburned and freckled skin, 
often so troublesome to many of our fair read- 
ers, can be relieved, and the shining morning 
face of youth restored, by the application of 
glycerine lotion, made thus: ‘Take one ounce 
of sweet almonds, or of pistachio-nuts, half a 
pint of elder or rose water, and one ounce of 
pure glycerine; grate the nuts, put the powder 
in a little bag of linen, and squeeze it for sev- 
eral minutes in the rose-water; then add the 
glycerine and a little perfume. The lotion may 
be used by wetting the face with it two or three 
times a day. This must be a grateful appliance 
of the toilette-table for a parched, rough skin. It 
should be allowed to dry thoroughly into the 
skin, when, if it feels sticky or pasty, it may 
be washed off with warm water. 

In the sultry and oppressive weather of sum- 
mer it is well to remember that the hot bath 
is of all others most cooling. No matter how 
heated the system may be, water as hot as 
can be borne is the safest and most efficient 
to relieve. One only wants to remain in it long 
enough to give every part of the body a thor- 
ough scrubbing with soap and a mohair wash- 
cloth, that cleanses the skin more thoroughly 
than even a brush. The hot water dissolves ev- 
ery particle of waste matter that clogs the pores, 
the rough cloth and soap remove it searchingly, 
and the towel is hardly laid aside before a deli- 
cious coolness passes upon one, and a freshness 
like that of a dewy summer morning. The dan- 
gers resulting from sudden checks to perspira- 
tion by plunging into cold water when overheat- 
ed, or by sitting in a draught to cool, are avoided, 
and a greater sensation of coolness found by the 
use of the hot bath. People who suffer much in 
warm weather should reckon this a daily solace, 
and all enervating effects are averted by an in- 
stant’s plunge into cool water of, say, seventy de- 
grees. I say cool, for it certainly will feel as if 
iced after a bath of nearly a hundred and fifty de- 
grees. Inacommon bath-room one may experi- 
ence much of the real benefit of a Russian vapor 
bath. 

It is hard that such a necessary requisite to the 
highest vigor should rank, as it does, among the 
luxuries. One can hardly imagine any addition 
to a fine house more desirable than that of a bath- 
ing hall, fitted up like those the Roman patricians 
added to their palaces, where any form of vapor 
or hot bath was atcommand. The public bath is 
hardly all that could be desired. Usually the bath- 
house is built in the court-yard, where tall houses 
on every side shut off the sunlight. ‘The base- 
ment dressing-room is filled with narrow couches 
covered with light India rubber sheets, and is sug- 
gestive of nothing more pleasant than cast-off 
clothing, and rest measured by the bath clock, 
when one’s pillow must be given up to another 
bather. ‘There should be small dressing closets, as 
there are at swimming-baths, where one’s clothes 
may be kept from contact with beds on which a 
thousand people rest in the course of a year. The 
reposing hall should be well lighted, paved with 
tiles, instead of being spread with bits of carpet 
to be kicked here and there; and there should be 
ample space between the couches. Every thing 
should convey the impress of space and of repose 
—of sunshine, for the sake of its reviving power 
on the body of the bather, and of refinement, for 
the soothing it always carries to the nerves. 

From this huddled room the bather steps into 
one heated beyond summer heat, dark and drip- 
ping with moisture, with a plunge bath in the 
centre. The next has what seems like high mar- 
ble steps running the length of each side to near 
the roof, with gratings let in the face of the stair- 
case. The bather ascends one of these stony 
couches and lies down with his head on the slight 
elevation made every six feet or so for the pur- 
pose. Wrapped in a sheet already wet with 
moisture since leaving the dressing-room, a large 
sponge dipped in cold water at the back of his 
head, and another at his mouth and nose, he feels 
as if perspiration enough were already attained 
for sanitary purposes ; but when, with a hiss and 
roar, the steam is let on through the gratings, the 
scene changes. Rolling vapor fills the room, so 
dense that every outline is shut out as completely 
as in the darkest night; the heat rises to suffoca- 

tion, the new bather thinks, and he springs from 
his couch and rushes again and again tothe douche 
in the wall to wet his throbbing head, and into the 
next room, which seems cool as a water-fall, for a 
gasp of air that he can breathe. The older and 
more experienced bathers lie still, and declare 
that, with head down and the wet sponge pressed 
to the nose, they can breathe without difficulty. 
What was perspiration becomes literally a flowing 
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away in rills and sheets of water that drip from 
the bather’s reeking sides. One seems to have 
turned to jelly, and submits helplessly to the 
scrubbing-brush and final douche with water at 
eighty degrees, which makes one almost shiver 
by contrast. The outer room is refreshing in its 
coolness, and one wraps a dry sheet and blanket 
round him and lies down on the India rubber 
cloth in dreamy indifference to all the rest of the 
world. What follows is Elysium. Every ache 
and pain is exorcised, every care dispelled for 
the time, in the trance of entire rest that takes 
possession. It is not sleep nor dream, but deli- 
cious inertness, with only sense enough left to Jet 
one know how happy it is. ‘This is the dolce far 
niente the Italians aspire to, the sum of all de- 
light possible to sensation. Passion, rapture, 

have no charms that equal it. It is the death 
and absolute extinction of all pain. After the 
reluctant waking and going out into the sunlight 
again one seems to have found a new self. The 
feather-like lightness and elasticity of every limb 

amount almost to delirium, so different are they 
from their usual dullness. If this freedom that 

feels like flying is simply health, how far gone to- 

ward death we must be in our ordinary existence! 

In closing these papers it is proper to notice 
the inquiries of a few correspondents who have 
not had the luck in using the tar and olive-oil 
cosmetic that they could have wished. To those 
who find that its application brings out a fearful 
crop of pimples and turns the skin yellow, there 
is nothing to be said but that the ointment has 
been a friend to them, in detecting a state of the 
blood that is any thing but safe. People of 
sedentary habits, who pay little attention to their 
food, are not aware in what a vitiated state their 
blood may be for want of sunshine, good food, 
and exercise. Its torpid current leaves no visi- 
ble mark of disease on the surface; the morbid 
humors cencentrate in the vital organs, and final- 
ly appear in the form of chronic disorders. Con- 
sumption leaves the skin clear and brilliant, 
because the foul matters which ordinarily pass 
off through the skin are eating away the life in 
ulcers beneath. The tar brings these morbidi- 
ties to the surface, and one application leaves a 
face in a sorry state sometimes. The writer 
knew three ladies of different families who tried 
the recipe at the same time with frightful results. 
The reason was, they were all in the state when 
a dose of blood purifier would have had the same 
effect. One of the party kept on using the lotion, 
and her face became smooth and impreved after 
trying it three or four times. When people per- 
spire freely this unhappy effect is seldom noticed. 
Apropos of this, a few lines of a letter from Rev. 
W. H. H. Murray, the author of the Hand- Book 
of the Adirondacks, will be of interest. A lady 
who was puzzled by the effect of her cosmetic 
wrote to him about it, knowing that he was 
familiar with its use in the mountains, and re- 
ceived this merry answer : 

“T have had a hearty langh over your perplexity. 
All I know is the mixture was common sailors’ tar and 
sweet-oil, with the consistency of sirup. Our party, 
ladies and gentlemen both, have used it rood = for 
years in the woods, and the ladies have always de- 
clared that it made their skin as soft as satin. Certain 
it is, it never caused any rash in their case.” 

It may be noted, too, that delicate, fair-skinned 
women are the very ones on whom the cosmetic 
will have the effect of drawing humors to the 
surface. Heavens! how many of this sort there 
are in the world, too—pale, shadowy as Sévres 
porcelain, fragile of bone and tender of skin, 
no more useful than wish-bones of a Christmas 
chicken! ‘They have intense souls ; it is a pity 
they have not enough of bodies to hold them. Is 
there not wit enough in the world to conjure flesh 
to the bones and strength to the muscles of this 
great army of weak women? 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
FROM “THE MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 


TF\HERE is something sustaining in the very 

agitation that accompanies the first shocks 
of trouble, just as an acute pain is often a stim- 
ulus, and produces an excitement which is tran- 
sient strength. It is in the slow, changed life that 
follows—in the time when sorrow has become 
stale, and has no longer an emotive intensity that 
counteracts its pain; in the time when day fol- 
lows day in dull unexpectant sameness, and trial 
is a dreary routine—it is then that despair threat- 
ens; it is then that the pereniptory hunger of the 
soul is felt, and eye and ear are strained after 
some unlearned secret of our existence which 
shall give to endurance the nature of satisfaction. 





Surely the only courtship unshaken by doubts 
and fears must be that in which the lovers can 
sing together. ‘The sense of mutual fitness that 
springs from the two deep notes fulfilling ex- 
pectation just at the right moment between the 
notes of the silvery soprano, from the perfect 
accord of descending thirds and fifths, from the 
preconcerted loving chase of a fugue, is likely 
enough to supersede any immediate demand for 
less impassioned forms of agreement. ‘The con- 
tralto will not care to catechise the bass; the 
tenor will foresee no embarrassing dearth of re- 
mark in evenings spent with the lovely soprano, 





It is precisely the proudest and most obstinate 
men who are the most liable to shift their posi- 
tion and contradict themselves: every thing is 
easier to them than to face the simple fact that 
they have been thoroughly defeated, and must 
begin life anew. 





There is something strangely winning to most 
women in that offer of the firm arm: the help is 
not wanted physically at that moment, but the 
sense of help—the presence of strength that is 
outside them and yet theirs—meets a continual 
want of the imagination, 
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Design for Border in Tapestry- 
Work. 


Tus border is suitable for trimming 
curtains, cushions for window-seats, 
waste - baskets, etc. The material 
should be coarse or fine according to 
the purpose for which the border is de- 
signed. ‘The description of symbols 
gives the colors, which may be varied, 
of course, to match the furniture of 
the room. 


CHINESE FORTUNE- 
TELLERS. 

N nearly all lands and all ages for- 

tune-telling has, in some form or 
other, been highly popular, from the 
instinctive desire of the human race to 
become acquainted with the hidden 
and unknown. Every school-boy knows 
how greatly divination was held in hon- 
or among the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans; has heard of the power which 
the ‘‘ medicine man” wields in the In- 
dian village; and has perhaps dreamed 
of the black-eyed gypsy, who with se- 
ductive smile might some day accost 
him in a quiet, shady lane, and offer, 
for a slight consideration, to tell him 
of coming luck. In our own prosaic 
times and matter-of-fact country, how- 
ever, gypsies and other professors of 
the art of reading the hidden decrees 
of Providence seem to have fallen on 
evil days, and when they venture on 
too obtrusive a practice of their voca- 
tion, find themselves an object of ex- 
treme solicitude to the myrmidons of 
the law; but in China the case is dif- 
ferent, for throughout the length and 
breadth of all the eighteen provinces of 
that vast and populous empire fortune- 
telling flourishes, and is quite a matter 
wf every-day life. The Chinese being 
an eminently superstitious race, are 
naturally eager to pry into futurity, 
and consult their favorite oracle upon 
almost every conceivable occasion. A 
Chinaman ean neither be married nor 
buried, nor enter upon any business of 
the least importance, without the aid 
of one of the fortune-telling fraternity, 
90 that it is no wonder that with them 
the craft is prosperous. 

Probably the most popular method 
of telling fortunes is by the eight char- 
acters which give the exact time of a 
person’s birth—two representing the 
year of the cycle, two the month, two 
the day, and two the “‘ period” of the 
day at which the event occurred. 
Many of those who follow this branch 
of the profession are blind. They are 
led about the streets by boys, and have 
commonly two ways of proclaiming 
their calling, one being by means of 
two small bamboo clappers, with which 
they make certain well-known sounds, 
and the other by a yueh-ting, which is 


a circular piece of copper hung by two strings to 
a stick, a second stick being hung between the 
.strings ; this pendulous stick, when struck against 
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Morninc Dress For Exvperty Lapy. 
Por pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 29-33. 


the copper, produces a peculiar noise, which any | is nearly always blind, and he is said by the Chi- 
one who has ever been in a Chinese town will at | nese to ‘‘ calculate fortunes,” for which he gets 
once call to mind. ‘The peripatetic fortune-teller | about a penny ; while those who, not being afflict- 
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ed with loss of sight, establish them- 
selves in shops, and wait for people to 
come and consult them, are said to 
“*see fortunes,” and being a somewhat 
superior class, they charge a double 
fee. They all make their predictions 
by reference to books, which teach 
them how to interpret the combina- 
tions of the horary characters, and 
whether they should deduce a propi- 
tious or unpropitious conclusion there- 
from. Of course the blind man la- 
bors under considerable disadvantages 
in having to trust much more to his 
memory than is the case with his 
brother professor. To this class of 
fortune-tellers generally belong those 
who, when negotiations for a marriage 
are being opened, are consulted to de- 
termine whether the eight characters 
of both parties are sufficiently in har- 
mony for them to become husband and 
wife ; also those who choose lucky or 
propitious days for the transaction of 
important business. The aid of these 
soothsayers is invoked by the builder 
and proprietor of houses and hongs, 
and by the head-men in the erection of 
temples, etc. In the case of temples 
the ages of the elders and head-men of 
the neighborhood are made known to 
one who is able to divine what month, 
day, and hour will be lucky for the per- 
formance of the several kinds of labor 
connected with the erection of the pro- 
posed temple. In the matter of build- 
ing a house or hong only the age of the 
owner and proprietor is made known to 
the fortune-teller. He applies the rules 
of his art to decide on the precise hour 
which will be favorable for beginning 
to ‘‘move the earth for the founda- 
tions, for putting up the ridge-pole in 
its place, for hanging the great or 
main door of honor, for digging the 
well, and making the fire-place in the 
kitchen.” 

A very popular, and at the same 
time the cheapest, kind of fortune-tell- 
ing is by means of a bird and slips of 
paper. ‘The professor of the black-art 
who adopts this method of divination, 
and is willing to satisfy the inquiring 
mind for the modest remuneration of 
about a half-cent of our money, “ trav- 
erses the streets in search of employ- 
ment, He carries in one hand a piece 
of the small end of a cow’s horn and 
a bamboo stick. ‘These two are tied 
together loosely at one end, and he 
manages to strike or clap them to- 
gether so as to make a peculiar sound. 
In the other hand, or suspended from 
a front button of his coat, he has a 
small cage, containing a little bird of 
a particular species. He always takes 
with him on these professional excur- 
sions sixty-four small sheets of paper, 
on each of which is sketched a figure 
of a god, bird, beast, etc., and on ev- 
ery sheet is also written a short verse 
of poetry, usually four lines, each of 


seven characters. ‘These sheets are folded up in 
such a manner that the pictures and the poetry 
are not visible. When any one applies to have 
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his fortune told, he arranges the sixty-four pieces 
of paper on a table or on the ground, and places 
the bird-cage near them. He then opens the 
door, and the bird hops out and picks up one of 
the sheets with his beak. ‘This the wise man 
opens and explains to the applicant.” 

Another class of peripatetic fortune-tellers de- 
vote themselves to inspecting the physiognomy. 
They are to be known by certain characters that 
are inscribed on a sachel which they carry with 
them. ‘They select a favorable and convenient 
spot in the street where they can spread out a 
chart, which they consult in reference to the per- 
sonal peculiarities of their customers. They 
carefully inspect every feature of the person who 
wishes to look into futurity, and compare togeth- 
er what they term the “‘ five governors”—that is, 
the ears, eyes, eyebrows, nose, and mouth—to 
see whether they are in harmony, and whether 
the combined expression is good or not. They 
note the way in which the applicant walks and 
sits down, and so foretell his future. Further- 
more, they examine the length of each finger, 
and pay particular attention to the lines or creases 
in the palm of the hand, taking careful note of 
its color and thickness, 

Yet another mode of gaining an insight into 
the decrees of fate is by dissecting the written 
character. ‘Those who practice this branch of 
the art take up a position at the side of some 
frequented street, where they spread out a cloth, 
and arrange their writing materials. ‘They also 
have with them a box containing a number of 
pieces of paper, folded up, on which a single 
character is written; their fee is but small, be- 
ing usually about a cent. The inquirer into 
futurity chooses two of these pieces of paper, 
which the fortune-teller opens; he then dissects 
the characters on them, writing out their various 
component parts. He next talks over the mat- 
ter about which his customer is anxious for in- 











formation, working in the meaning of the fresh char- 
acters obtained by the subdivision of the two origi- 
nally selected at random, often increasing the number 
by skillfully adding strokes to, and thus changing the 
meaning of, the characters. Upon the materials thus 
got together he founds an oracular response as to the 
coming events about which he has been consulted. 

Those who profess to reveal the secrets of futurity 
“by the use of the tortoise-shell and three ancient 
cash,” have shops or offices, where they may be con- 
sulted by those who prefer this method of ascertaining 
their fortunes. The cash commonly used are a cer- 
tain kind coined during the Tang dynasty (some 
twelve hundred years ago). ‘They first light incense 
sticks and candles, placing them before the picture of 
an old man, whom they worship as the deity who pre~ 
sides over this kind of divination. They then take 
the cash and put them into a tortoise-shell, which 
they shake once or twice before the picture, invoking 
the aid and presence of the god. They next empty 
the cash out, and taking them in one hand, they strike 
the shell gently three times with them, repeating at 
the same time forms of incantation. The cash are 
again put into the shell, and shaken as before three 
times, when they are turned out upon a plate, and 
careful observation is made of the manner in which 
they have chanced to fall. After noting how many 
have the reverse side upward, the same cash are put 
into the shell, and a similar operation is repeated once 
and again. At the conclusion of the third shaking, 
and the third observation of the relative positions of 
the coins, the fertune-tellers proceed to compare the 
diagrams with the ‘‘ five elements” according to the 
abstruse and intricate rules of this species of divina- 
tion. After a tedious process of observations and 
comparisons, they pronounce judgment on the matter 
under investigation. 

What is termed ‘‘ geomancy,” in so far as it has to 
do with the selection of a fortunate burial-place by a 
critical examination of the earth and scenery, comes 
fairly into the category of fortune-telling, for the Chi- 
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nese consider that the future pros- 
perity of the family of the deceased 
| depends greatly upon a lucky place 
of sepulture being chosen. ‘The 
Chinese expression for this is Féng- 
shui—that is, wind and water; and 
whatever, in the opinion of the wise 

man, interferes with the Féng-shui, 
| is looked upon as very unlucky. It 
| may be interesting to mention in pass- 
ing that this superstition with regard 
to the Féng-shui is one of the great 
obstacles to the introduction of tele- 
| graphs, railways, étc., into the country. 
| The man who “looks at the wind 
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EVENING DRESS. 





and water,” armed with a compass and other im- 
plements of his art, accompanies a near relative 
of the deceased to some spot in the hills which is 
thought suitable for a burial-place, and he then 
proceeds to make his observations secundum 
artem. He notes ‘‘the nature of the ground, 
the color of the soil, its relative position to sur- 
rounding hills, valleys, streams,” ete. If large 
rocks are found in the earth, or if the spot prove 
to be wet, it is at once condemned, and a fresh 
se.wch has to be made for a place where the soil 
is dry and of a yellowish color. This species of 
fortune-telling is the most tedious and expensive 
of those which we have described, but the Chi- 
nese attach extreme importance to it. 





EVENING DRESS. 

HIS full-dress evening toilette is of groseille, 

or currant red faille, with an over-skirt of 
white Chambéry gauze: The demi-train skirt 
is of silk, with a Spanish flounce. The gauze 
over-skirt has a pleating on the edge, and is 
caught to the silk in horizontal puffs by garlands 
of variegated roses, red, pink, and yellow, with 
embrowned leaves. ‘These garlands surround 
the whole skirt, except on the sides where the 
upper skirt is opened and forms medallions 
eczed with a black lace ruche. The low round 
Josephine waist of silk has puffed gauze sleeves, 
and roses on the neck and bust. Roses are 
above the high puffed coiffure. The front of the 
hair is parted in the middle, and waved on the 
forehead. Pearl ear-rings and necklace with 
ruby medallion. Wide gold bracelets, and a 
large Trianon fan. 





LAVENDER CULTURE. 
OMPARATIVELY few persons are aware 
to how large an extent the culture of laven- 

der for commercial purposes is carried on within 
a radius of thirty miles from London. In the 
county of Surrey alone there are nearly three 
hundred and fifty acres of land devoted to its 
growth, and the total extent of the lavender 
fields in the London district can not fall far 
short of five hundred acres. When three years 
old the plant is at its best, and when it reaches 
the age of seven years it has made so much wood 
that it is more profitable to uproot it and set a 
fresh plant. The harvest-time depends much 
on the state of the weather, but it usually com- 
mences about the first week in August. The 
flowers are cut with a sickle, bound up in small 
sheaves, and immediately carried to the distill- 
ery. There the stalks are cut off, leaving but 
little more than the flowers, by which the bou- 
quet of the oil, afterward extracted, is much im- 
proved, though the quantity of the oil is sensibly 
diminished. Much care is needed on the part 
of those who handle the sheaves in the distilling 
house to. guard against being stung by the bees 
which remain attached to the flowers. The 
temperance, industry, and providence of these 
insects are proverbial ; yet their behavior in lav- 
ender fields, especially toward the end of the 
season, when the flowers are fully developed, 
can not be too severely reprobated. So careless 
are they of the good reputation they have earn- 
ed that they refuse to leave their luscious feast 
even when it is laid on the trimming bench, and 
hundreds are thrown into the still, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts to dislodge them, in a state of 
helpless intoxication. When the oil is first dis- 
tilled, it has a peculiar empyreumatic odor, but 
by being kept in bottles for twelve months it 
loses much of its harshness. It is still, how- 
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ever, unfit to be used as a perfume in its nat- 
ural state. In order to convert the essential oil 
into what is known as lavender-water, it is mixed 
with from twenty to forty times its bulk of spirit, 
and with just a trace of neroli, or other essential 
oil, according to the taste of the compounder. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Exorsz.—Sleeveless jackets will be worn again. A 
black velvet sleeveless jacket will be very pretty with 
the dresses you mention. Make it by the simplest 
jockey basque pattern, and merely edge it with a 
piping fold of silk. 

Texas.—Your samples of lace are all cotton woven 
imitations of Valenciennes. 

An oper Siusrer.—Full directions for making the 
girl’s patterns are given in the Bazar in which they 
are illustrated. You did not send your full address. 

Mrs. F.—The shirt and blouse waists are usually 
plain loose blouses. Pleated waists are formed of 
box-pleata. 

Ciara Bionps.—Get two shades of slate blue cash- 
mere for your fall suit. Read articles to “‘ Ugly Girls.” 
Put two tea-spoonfuls of soda in a quart of tepid 
water and wash your hair with it. 

An o_p Sussoriser.—Outside pockets are more for 
ornament than use. 

AnzaLetra.—We have no cut paper pattern of the 
pervenche silk costume. Deep violet or else gray will 
look well with lavender. 

W. R. L.—The brilliantine and beaver mohair are 
favorite fabrics of the alpaca kind. Make your dress 
with a polonaise by pattern given in Supplement of 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. VL. 

Lost Horz.—Make the skirt of your suit of London 
smoke silk with bias bands of wine-color down the 
front breadths, and flounces of smoke-color behind, 
with bias bands for heading. Then have an over-skirt 
of wine-color, with a sleeveless basque of the same, 
and coat sleeves of smoke-color. The silk skirt and 
Swiss polonaise will be suitable. Arrange your hair 
by any of the models given in the Bazar that you find 
becoming. We do receive half-yearly subscriptions. 

C. A. 8.—A mantle of black cashmere trimmed with 
fringe or else guipure lace would be suitable for a lady 
of sixty years. A plain one would cost $25. 

Lena.—The simplest form of invitation for evening 
parties is now used. The formula is, ‘Miss ABC 
presents her compliments, and requests the pleasure 
of Miss D E F’s company on Tuesday, March 5, at 
8 p.m.” 

Perr.exep Svescriser.—Your shades of green are 
good and appropriate, but the fabric is very poor. 
Make by Double-breasted Jockey Basque Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No, 82, Vol. VI. Wear white 
muslin or else white twilled silk neck-ties. Green, 
buff, or brown gloves. 

Fiverr.—Get camel’s-hair or else cashmere of dark 
myrtle green for your polonaise. Make by pattern of 
blouse-polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VI. 
Trim with bias corded silk. The Shah turban of felt 
trimmed as you suggest will be appropriate. 

M. E. B.—The oxidized buckle and chain is not in- 
appropriate with your mourning dress, though jet is 
in better taste. 

C,. F. A.—Make your dress by the Double-breasted 
Jockey Basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
82, Vol. VI. Get also a dark cashmere suit and one 
of black silk. Leave other purchases to be made here. 
Get a round hat of black chip for traveling. 

Op Sussontser.—Make your pretty Japanese silk 
by the Basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
86, Vol. VI, on page 569. Trim with bias bands of 
blue silk, and have a blue silk vest. Make a Gabrielle 
wrapper of your plaid poplin. Cut a straight basque 
front for your sleeveless jacket. A suit of dark cash- 
mere is what you need for fall and winter. 

A. B. C.—Of course a bride sends invitations to the 
bridegroom’s parents as well as her own. 

Crara.—Put two gathered flounces ten inches deep 
on your black silk. Add puffs up the front breadth 
if you like, 

Branx.—At a dinner the leading lady guest should 
be seated at the right hand of the host, and the lead- 
ing gentleman guest at the right hand of the hostess. 
—Redingotes will be worn this fall. Read the New 
York Fashions in Bazar No. 37, Vol. VL, for de- 
scriptions of fall and winter bonnets, and don’t use 
prepared chalk c= 7o=7 facc. 

Scnsoriser.—We can not undertake to recommend 
either physicians or boarding-houses. 

An Enouisn Lavy.—Leave your daughter’s card with 
your own when calling on friends, and avail yourself 
= every opportunity to introduce her personally to 
them. 

M. 8. W.—We furnish ‘covers for the Bazar at 75 
cents each. A binder will probably charge about the 
same sum for putting them on. If you wish to use 
the patterns on the Supplements, you can do so to 
better advantage if not bound in the volume, but kept 
in a separate portfolio. Back numbers are furnished 
by the publishers at ten cents each. 

Twenty Questions,—The illustration of a suit you 
have selected on page 516 of Bazar No. 33, Vol. VL, is 
one of the most stylish models you can find for a fall 
suit. The standing collar, ruff, and other accessories 
of the basque are particularly good, and are found on 
fall importations. The gray silk suit will look well 
worn precisely as you describe it. A dark blue cash- 
mere redingote would answer with both gray and 
black silk skirts, and will be a fashionable garment 
this season. If you object to this contrast, you can 

, get a cashmere of the same gray shade, or else a dark 
iron gray camel’s-hair redingote. A pretty quaint little 
mantle of gray camel’s-hair embroidered as you suggest 
for the polonaise with a darker shade, and some yak 
braid with curled fringe, would also make your gray 
suit stylish and warm enough for autumn. 

M. A. P.—Trim your glossy black silk with folds 
and flounces of the silk of the dress. The Turkish 
toweling fabric is not suitable for trimming—it is used 
for redingotes. 

Ex.1a.—The Blouse-Polonaise pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No, 28, Vol. VI., is suitable for grenadine. Trim 
it with guipure or thread lace. Make your amber skirt 
a short demftrain. 

Mrs. C. C, C.—As you have invited ~ur friends to 
call upon the guest who is staying with you, take it 
for granted their call is meant for her, and take her to 
the parlor at once. 

Mrs. J. T.—Scallop your wrapper all around, bind 
the scallops with blue silk, and put a pleating of blue 
silk three inches deep underneath the scallops to show 
in the space between them. 

Mas. L. Q.—Remove the satin from your cashmere 
suit and trim with repped silk, velvet, or else yak braid. 
Alter the polonaise to a close-fitting t. Read 
“ Fall Redingotes” in New York Fashions of the pres- 
ent number of the Bazar. 





VIENNA PREMIUMS AND 
SEWING-MACHINES. 


WE copy the following from the New Yor< 
Herald of August 12th: 
THE REGION OF THE SEWING-MACHINES. 


If Dante had been gifted with the spirit of 
prophecy, he would have set apart a region in 
his inferno to illustrate the rivalries and emo- 
tions of the sewing-machine manufacturers of 
the United States. The conflicts, the misunder- 
standings, the ambitions, the yearnings for ap- 
probation and notoriety, the odd, incessant ef- 
forts to win medals of progress, and renown, and 
merit, and honor which inspire the gentlemen 
who manage this industry, have given constant 
motion and life to the American department. So 
when His Majesty came into the sewing-machine 
department, every effort was made by ou. Com- 
missioners to introduce him to each special ma- 
chine and explain its peculiar qualities. Let me 
give you a list of the machines in the catalogue, 
so you may know what His Majesty was asked to 
do. First, the Howe Machine Company, New 
York; then the Singer Manufacturing Company, 
New York; the Whitney Sewing-Machine, Pat- 
erson, N. J.; the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Ma- 
chine Company, New York; the Wilson Sewing- 
Machine Company, Clevelond, Ohio; the Wilcox 
and Gibbs Sewing-Machine Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York; Ezra Morrill & Co., Derby Line, 
Vt.; George N. Bacon & Co., London, England ; 
the Weed Sewing-Machine Company, Hartford, 
with the patent effective stop motion ot Fair- 
child’s attachment; the Secor Sewing-Machine 
Company, New York; the Mackay Sole and Shoe 
Machine, Cambridge; the Universal Feed Sew- 
ing-Machine Company. Every exhibitor expect- 
ed a special visit from the Emperor, and His 
Majesty, with a patience and courtesy that should 
be commended, endeavored to visit them all. 

After waiting a few minutes to comprehend 
the explanations made to him of the advance of 
the industry so largely represented in America, 
the Emperor continued his tour of the other de- 
partments, especially inquiring of his attendants 
what different principles were presented by each 
separate machine, in what respect one machine 
differed from the other—all of which was ex- 
plained to him, ESPECIALLY THE NEW 
PRINCIPLE OF THE PATENT STOP, OR 
THE APPLICATION INVENTED BY MR. 
FAIRCHILD, AND NOW OWNED BY THE 
WEED MACHINE CO., BY WHICH THE 
ACTION OF THE NEEDLE IS ARRESTED 
BY THE PRESSURE OF A SPRING WITH- 
OUT STOPPING THE MOTION OF THE 
WHEEL. 

In the New York Herald of Aug. 19th we find 
awards were made as follows: 

To the Wilson Sewing-Machines of Cleveland. 

Elias Howe Sewing-Machine Company, FOR 
SEWING AND STITCHING. 

Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing-Machine Company of 
New York (for BEST SINGLE THREAD SEW- 
ING-MACHINE.) 

The Weed Sewing-Machine Company (for 
BEST STOP MOTION APPLIED TO SEW- 
ING-MACHINE TREADLES.) 

The Wilson Sewing-Machine Company being 
the only exhibitor that received a grand prize 
medal for the best Sewing-Machine, and Medals 
of honor.—[ Com. ] 























Covyine Wurrr.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the § 7 pee with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| a he AND CATARRH.—A Lady, 
who had suffered for years from Deafness an 
Catarrh, was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
queens ae gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 
a AE IT 
L. SHAW. 364 Bowery, corner 
Fourth Street, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 
leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 
All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - —- 
Do.23 do. do. 4 do do - - - 
do. 4 do. do. - - 
do. 4 do. do. - - +1000 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Lo Soe Curls, natural Curly— 
inch, $200. 24-inch, $2 50. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE Removed to 345 6th AVENUE, 
ames - 20th and 2ist Streets. 
es’ Own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made ak cents per rans 


sent C. O. D, by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. er. 

















rye f, IR Best 2-But- 
4 ton Kid G) 
$2 75 $ single pair sent, postpaid, $1 00. Also, a well” 
~ lected stoc! 8, Laces, Dress-Trim. 
J 














ngs, &c. Price-List sent free on application. 





GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift ea | spe- 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 
Only — thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 
At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
Giapley ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders, 

LIST OF GIFTS. 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. $250,00 
ONE --» 100,000 











ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 

ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 each. 
30 CASH GIFTS | 5, 








900 


ve 























325 CASH GIFTS ‘ ; 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 50 each........ 5 


TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
RUNG Wiha ids ic ncscanatdeex $1,500,000 

The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
—— $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 2239 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

Full particulars may be learned from circulars, 
which will be sent free from this office to all who 
apply for them. 

ickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompa- 
nied by the money poomety filled. Liberal terms given 


wevwvewe ses 




















500 
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to those who buy to sell again. 
THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public eon | Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


‘WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON? iwoRKER 


Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first i 
the Am. Institute and a. Institute Fai ihn. ate 
| Is one of the most important inventions the age. The 
most perfect Button-hole Worker ever invenied. 


t a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
can work with- 























HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for circu- 
lara. D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 
West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


Skin Diseases a Specialty. 

Dr. J. M. VanDyxe, Graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the only regular physician that makes 
the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. Those 
who wish to consult him, either in person or by letter, 
will find him to be first-class in his specialty. 

Skin Diseases and their Symptoms, 

Aon eee, Re sennnsnl—G mptoms — Hard, 
small pimples with black points; affect the forehead, 
cheeke, and nose of 

Eozema, (Tetrrr). —Symptoms— Blisters form, 
which burst and dry into a yellowish or dark crust, 
may be in the form of scales; affects all parts of the 








both sexes. 


Wourn's Rep Rasu or tHe Faor. —S: 


VIENNA 


PREMIUMS. 
THE WILSON SHUTTLE 


SEWING-MACHINES 


Received the Grand 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AND MEDAL OF HONOR 
FOR THE 


BEST SEWING-MACHINE, 


THE BEST MADE SEWING-MACHINES, 
AND THREE 


Co-Operative Medals 


The Best Made Set of 
Harness, 
The Best Made Side Saddle, 
The Best Boot and Shoe 


Work, 
And the Best Samples of 
Cloth Sewing. 


No other Sewing-Machines received 
Premiums on their merits, which we will 
prove by evidence at our office, and that 
pt reports relating to the contrary are 
Machines Sold on Easy Monthly Payments, 

SALESROOM: 

707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

And all other Cities in the United States. 





THE STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


* See 


dedbytheAm- 
erican Insti- 4 


cheapest Bustle in the market. 3 
er can sit in any ition whatever without bendin 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, it closing 
entirely up on sitting, and returning with precision y 
to its original shape on ey | The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its y 
erfect form (as is generally the fault) No 
adies? wardrobe complete without yj 
the Standard Lotta Bustle, For saleo 
every where. Ask for Nos. 10,11, 15,9 
18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizes and 
styles. Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 
White St.,N.¥.3; &801 Race St., Phila,’ 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 








A hat 4 yas? 
Congestion of the skin of the face, with red patches 
and red — pimples, and roughness of the skin. 

Barser’s Itou. — Symptoms — First, a red, itchy 

atch is seen, mattery pustules form, become quite 
Pard, and shaving becomes painful. A burning sensa- 
tion is present. 

Prvunico, (Intense Trontne), Which begins when 
the clothing is removed; increased by the warmth of 
the bed. No eruption except that produced by 
scratching. 

The above and all Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M. 
VanDyke. New York Office, No. 6 West 16th Street; 
Philadelphia Office, 1126 Walnut Street. The Doctor 
= be consulted either by letter or in person at either 
office. 








Sold by all Druggists. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Cay Collare Fich Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, 1 Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &. 


Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, —— a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


PRasce STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circnlar. 
Mu, L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 














in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage ae the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's rv. Wecon- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
remium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Sor has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and | spend of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
JAMES M‘CALL 


Address & CO. 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt ot 
2c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Baste Dressmaker, & book just even containing 
over Sve) ee 5 a oat tn resenting the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and Ne 
Each p Satan 4 is minutely described, with directions 
for catting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
e se. The garments represented are for ladies 
m , boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
643 Broadway, New York. 


SEND CASH IN ADVANCE TO FEMALE 
AGENTS, to pay for easy labor at home that will 
not interfere with other duties; one wanted in every 
county. I have nothing for sale. 
A. V. HARDINBURGH, Jersey City, N. J. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


607 








LADIES! 


Be sure and prise din & visit to 
“EBRICH'S, 8 , stilt { AVENUE, ‘NEAR wri § ST, =) 


the | @ great popular Ladies’ Emporium. 
examine our Goods and Prices, whether 
you wish to purchase or not. No one urged to buy. 
Positive Bargains in every department. 


REAL LACES 
at less than cost of importation. 
Real Black Yak Lace, full ia inches, at 40c. 
Real Black Yak La ae 


Hr inches wide, at 85c, 


a odie eed Handkerchiefs, &c., all at 
special inducements. 

Extensive cavortanent of Silk Gimps, Fringes, and 
Dress a 

(a JOST | RECEIVED D FROM OUR PARIS HOUSE, é, ) 


recently established the largest stock 0 of f hand-made, 

hand-embroidered Undergarments ever offered at re- 

tail. As we receive these goods direct from the manu- 

facturer, without any intermediate profits or commis- 

sions, we are enabled to sell them at fully one-half 

= than these goods have ever been offered in America 
fore. 

French Percale hand-sewed Chemises, tucked bosom, 
—-- festooning on band and sleeves, at 

French Percale hand-sewed Night Dresses, extra 
length, a festooning on band, front, 

sleeves, a! 

French is ‘Toilet 8; 
clusters, of six inches each, w 
at $1 85. 

Together with a variety of i including some 
Fe 4 richest hand-embroide’ underwear ever ex- 

ibit 


French Corset Waists for Children at $125; sold 
generally at $250 


MUSLIN UNDERGARMENTS 
of every style, quality, and price. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 
our own importation. Cw igh in the country. Extra 
-_ cg Black Dress Silks at $1 50, 
5, $2, $2 50, up to $5. English Crown Black Al- 
an at 25c., 88c., 87c., 45c., up to $1 20. 
Pure Linen Warp Alpaca at 50c., worth 85c. 
Superior Waterproof at $1, $1 io, $1 25, $1 35, and 
$1 50, much under value, 
&#™~ Send for Samples. 


BARGAINS 
in Suits, Shawls, Cloaks, Hats, Feathers, Flowers 
Sash and Trimming Ribbons, Merino U: nderwear, Real 
Hair Goods, Corsets, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, &c., &c. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE BY MAIL. 
Goods expressed C. 0. D. to any part of the coun- 
try with full power of examination before acceptance, 


Ehrich’s Temple of Fashion, 


287 & 289 8th Avenue, near 24th St. 
NOVELTIES FOR EARLY FALL! 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have placed on sale 
NUMEROUS ELEGANT AND EXCLUSIVE FAB- 
RICS ADAPTED FOR EARLY FALL WEAR, 
Comprising 


PLAIN AND FANCY SILKS, 
RICH & MEDIUM DRESS GOODS, 
LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, 


HAMBURGS. 


THE LATEST AND CHOICEST CONCEPTIONS OF 
THE PARISIAN ARTIST IN 


BONNETS and 
MILLINERY ORNAMENTS, 
RIBBONS & SASHES, 
CLOAKINGS, 
COLORED TRIMMING VELVETS. 
PERSIAN, PARIS, & PAISLEY 
SHAWLS. 


GREAT BARGAINS 
IN 


LADIES’ EMBROIDERED LINEN 
,AMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


FALL IMPORTATIONS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


FOR THE 
CONVENIENCE OF STRANGERS, 
ARE OFFERING 
A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


DRESS GOODS 


AND 
CLOTH COLORED SILKS, 
&e., &., 


NEW STYLES AND COLORINGS. 


BROADWAY, COR. 19TH STREET, N. Y. 


ues, hand-sewed, eight 
th large tucks between, 











A large assortment, at less than ‘manufacture 
prices. Send a Price-List Orders prompt! attended 
to and sent C, O. privilege of examination. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y, City. 










A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 


TOILET. 














Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 
“WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 





; ‘SHAW, Corsatn St No 


“4 in the pi —-7 to 
=) order by the best artists. A perfect 
fi teed. The invisible wig a 

No, 1, round the =a 


Goods sent C.O.D. by express, 
on receipt of color and money in 
registered letters or se 0. Order, free of charge. 


The New Florence 


Is the only Sewing-Machine that feeds 
the work backward and forward, or 








to the _ — left, as the purchaser 
may tin t has m greatly IMi- 
PRO D & SIMPLIFIED. and is far 


better than any other machine now in 
the market, t@ FLORENCE SEWING- 
MACHINE COMPANY, Florence, Mass, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fir any Fievrr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

“ol. IV. 
“ST 8 KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
CKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old)... 
your’ S$ ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 








- No.29 


ORD GEER as con onsenssidmanace “ 33 


R. 
GIRL’S WATER- PROOF | CLOAK (for girl from - 


00 DD PORES GUD soos oases vicnoc esos dedsence 44 
= LEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
ND SMOKING-CAP...........-:cseee0es “« 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and been GAMES. cns0c0s “ss 
Vol. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Ane Soe Over-skirt, and ~ 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SAC (ere * 4 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)..........-++..+s0++++ “6 

— with Pointed Hood, 

er- -skir rt, and Walking Skir ; 

LADY'S POSTI LION-BAS CE WRAPPER. 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old) = 

LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, — Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- = 
it GE cs sivnes cocngntdamegincscet ess 

HIG CeND bay hey J napous eae * = 

DOUBLE-BR , Shirt Waist, 
pod S -aeapersaey (for = from 5 to 10 : 


SOUL. Oi Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
kirt. tT Full Trained elon aeons * 39 
PRINCE: SSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 











GINZE ‘VEST BAS UE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

ING SUIT 234 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
ROWDE BRI) os ccrcccccncccadsestaceceses co “« 50 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and My bat sabeae opeguectegacnasses ce © 3) 
ar WARDROBE, Sacque, — Blouse 
d Skirt, Basque "fastened , Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, a Bretelle 
specs (for gir) from 2 to 13 years old)....... eR 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
se REDINGOTE WALKING 
‘ 


LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 


LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ wth. 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... 28 
LADIES' AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

I Bo rere « 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - eee JOCKEY BASQUE 

WALEING BURT. . 00. .0c20. ccc ccvccccvecse “ 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “« 39 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust M Dealers supp 
at the usual discount. 

H ARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EVERYBODY LIKES a deauti- 
ful complexion, and a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
“Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrant, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
@ Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Lotte? Articles. 











$5to$20: per day ! Agents wanted! alle classes otwertttie peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
else. Particulars free. Address G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 








ONE APPLICATION OF 


BARRY’S 


Pearl Cream 


Makes the sallow and dark skin as 
pure and smooth as 


ALABASTER. 
Sold by all in hae! and at the 
depot, 26 Liberty St., New York. 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


Important to Ladies.—rnrough the 
extreme of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This ofter is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who a port them- 
selves by the needle. The itude of this offer, the 
ate shown in its distribution, and the amount of 

ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
fhe heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will_be om | Me omy of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO, 

543 Seabee ay, New York. 


HARPER’S POPULAR EDITION 


OF 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


After Dickens, no English author of the day appeals 
so directly to all branches of the English-speaking race 
as Charles Reade. His hatred of class injustice, of 
petty social spites and prejudices, of official wrongs 
and abuses, and his warm sympathy with all the fresh 
and true impulses and instincts of humanity, secure 
for his works appreciative readers wherever the En- 
glish language is spoken. Charles Reade’s works all 
deserve the widest circle of readers within whose 
reach they can be brought.—New York Times. 

Mr. Reade is one of the most vigorous of modern 
writers of fiction. And in all his works he has a high 
moral aim, as the exposure of some evil that demands 
correction.—New York Observer. 


A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Day. 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 

HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 
$1 00. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; Or, Jealousy. Illustra- 
ted. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 














8vo, 


NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 


8vo, Paper, 35 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents, 
WHITE LIES. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH; or, Maid, 

Wife, and Widow. 8vo, Paper. 50 cents. 
PEG WOFFINGTON, Christie Johnstone, and 

other Stories. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Iilus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. Illustrated. 
8yvo, Paper, 30 cents. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


The above in Sets, 5 Vols., 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 





ez” Hanrer & Buorurne will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








For Cleansing the Teeth. 


=. MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in t United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harrrr’s Weexcy, and Harprr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scnsontners at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the M: ine, we the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 2% cents a year, pay able at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 

postage. 





States 





may at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the ‘order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trrus ror Apvertistne tn Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
arper’s Bazar. 


Ha 's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
se Harrer & Broruxns will send either of the 


following works by mail, postage prepaid, to an rt a 
the United States, on receipt ¢ of the price. sedated 





ta Harrer’s Catarogur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


L 
FLAMMARION'S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
sphere. Translated from the French of Camitux 
Frammarion. Edited by James Giaisuer, F.R.S., 
popernaenaant of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ica o* artment of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wic 


With 10 C bromo- Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts, 


8vo, Cloth, $6 00 


I 
TYERMAN’'S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 


ERMAN, Author of * Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits, Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman’s “ Life of 


John Wealey.") 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining - Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick - Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform in style and price with 
the Bazar Book of Decorum.”) 


IV. 

CASTELAR’S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Emo Casreran. 
Translated by Mrs, Anruvre Agnoiv. 12mo, Cloth, 
bl 75. 

v. 

LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 

Rev. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Rineaway, D.D, 

With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

VL. 
GO A-FISHING. By W. C. 
**Boat Life in Eeypt 


Permer, Author of 
and Nubia,” “Tent Life in 


the Holy Land,” “Later Years,” “The Old House 
by the River,” &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $2 50. 
VII. 
ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 


Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 
VIIL 
MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; 


also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Hi ap piness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. - Lilustrations, 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Ix. 
FARM BALLADS. By Wit Carterton. Illustrated; 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00. 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 





S 
STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Brannon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” 
** Birds of Prey,” “‘ Lovels of Arden,” ‘*To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Day. By Cuanrtrs 
vy, Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “Put Yourself in 


His Place,” ‘Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
3. 

TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl's Heart. By Katn- 
aninE 8S. Maogvoip, Author of “Patty,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

INNOCENT. ATale of Life. By Mrs. Ox1- 
puant, Author of “ Agnes,” “ Chronicles of C arling- 
ford,” “John: a Love Story, “ “ Brownlows,” &e. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 

5. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Witx1e Coins, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” “Armadale,” “ Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife," &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents. 

6. 

“*HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID."" By Annis 
Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” ‘* Walter Goring,” 
“Theo Leigh,” ‘* Played Out,” &., &c. 8Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


7. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro 
mance. By Hanrerer Martingav. New Edition. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ez Harper & Broruens will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piauos for $290? 
ah We answer—Itcosts less than $300 
to make any $600 Piano sold 



















lies at Factory price, and warrant 
6 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we Tefer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this noti 
he C S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. ¥. 
DE, NOBLE’S GREAT DISCOVER 
A certa 


n cure for fever and ~ rue, bilious Lag T, 
and chillfever. Atonic. Price $1 ttle. W holesale 
Depot, 7 Sixth Ave. Sold every w we. Agents wanted. 


$72 00 EACH WEEK, “fey ‘where 


Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 









BOOK AGENTS, to sell new 

WA NTED= and popular books. Books that are 

admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 

Public Men, by John W. ome £ Farm Ballads, by 

Will Carleton; 1 Go a-Fishing, by W. C. Prime ; Miss 

Beecher’s Hovisekeeper and Healthkeeper; The Fishing 

Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sean N.Y. 


$50 TO $150 PER WEEK guaranteed to 
$ intelligent and industrious persons, of either 
sex, to act as our Agents. Business very pleasant 
Address Tar Western Art Assocration, Chicago, Lil. 


LAFONT 4a S BEAUTIFIER.— Removes 

TaN AND Freckies, BLackneaps, Pimpies, anv 
Fiesuworms. Price $1 00 per Bottle. Wholesale De- 
pot, 7 SixtH AVENUE. Agents wanted. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[SzpremBerR 20, 1873. 








FACETLZA. 
A wivusurne damsel called 
at the office of a paper a few 
days since and inquired for 
“papers for a week back,” 
and that innoceat young pub- 
lisher’s clerk thonght she 
wanted perhaps a sticking- 
plaster, instead of a bundle of 
papers suitable for a bustle. 
os 


At a public gathering lately 
one of the gentlemen present 
was called upon for a speech, 
and this is how he responded : 
“Gentlemen and women, I 
ain’t no speecher. More’n 
twenty years back I came 
here a poor idiot boy, and 
now what are 1?” 


255 SPS 

A minstrel, riding a pump- 
kin-colored sorrel, perpetrated 
a heavy sell on a toll-keéper 
one day. He rode up unob- 
served, and turning his horse’s 
face about, directly opposite 
to the direction he wanted to 
zo, called to the toll-keeper, 
who by this time had come 
out, ‘* What is the toll 2?” 

“Twenty cents,” answered 
the toll-keeper. 

“Too high,” replied the sol- 
itary horseman; ‘can’t pay 
it. Guess I will go back.” 

He turned his horse about 
and proceeded in precisely the 
direction he wanted to go, the 
toll-gatherer never dreaming 
of the sell. 

—_——»—_——— 

The editor of an Dlinois pa- 
per thinks fishing, as a gen- 
eral rule, don’t pay. “We 
stood it all day in the river 
last week,” he says, “ but 
caught nothing—until we got 
home.” 

What plant is capable of 
giving out the most heat ?—A 
fern is. 















\ 
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There is said to be a man in 
New York so thin that he can 
keep cool at any time by 
standing in the shade of a 
- lamp-post. 


or 
A Chicago railroad has pro- 














vided its passenger trains with 
Bibles, securely chained and 
marked, so as to prevent their 
being stolen. This, of course, 
says a contemporary, is to 
P are its patrons for the 
eath which inevitably awaits 
them. 


—_o———— 


A coroner, while sitting on 
a drowned man the other day, 
trying to identify him, was 
informed by one of the jurors 
that ‘‘if the corpse had an 
impediment in his speech, he 
should say it was one of his 
neighbors, nam Brown.” 
A vigilant search failed to dis- 
cover any impediment. 


> 

The young men of Chicago 
are said (o be classified ac- 
cording to their skill as veloc- 
ipedists into the ‘ timid tod- 

ere,” the “ wary warblers,” 
the “ go-it-gracefuls,” and the 
** fancy few.” 


ee 

The minister of a rural par- 
ish having neglected to pray 
for rain, was waited upon by 
a deputation to remonstrate 
with him on the omission, 
“ Weel-a-weel,” he replied 
after hearing what they had 
to say, “I'll pray for to please 
ye, but the feint a drap ye'll 
get till the change o’ the 
moon ! , 

Lapres AND Hien Latrrunes. 
—Danughters of Earth in one 
point differ ftom their moth- 
er. A wad of false hair at 
the back of the female head 
maintains a high temperature 
at the poll. 








———~—_———— 


“I met, the other day,” 
writes a foreign sportsman, 
“with an Englishman who 
travels some hundreds of 
miles every year to indulge in his favorite sport, trout- 
fishing. I believe that, provided his favorite stream 
were undisturbed, this enthusiastic fisherman would 
be but little concerned if the whole world were sub- 
merged in a second deluge, as may be judged from the 
following anecdote. One day he was exploring the 
banke of his favorite stream, ccoompantod the land- 
lord of the inn at which he was stopping. The latter 
happening to come too close just at the moment when 
his guest was throwing his fi y, the hook caught the 
poor wretch’s eyelid, causing him intense pain. The 
sportaman coolly took out the hook, readjusted the 
fly, and, as the innkeeper continued howling at the 
top of his voice, ‘You can,’ said he, in a whisper, 
*put your eye down in your bill; but I'll trouble you 
to stop that noise, so as not to frighten my fish.’” 

epetilipaeiatttinen 


A child being asked by her Sunday-school teacher. 
“ What did the Israelites do after they crossed the Red 
Sea ?” answered, 

“‘T don’t know, ma’am ; but perhaps they dried them- 
selves.” 


During the a ee a little mal ot ladies 

were ing ) e of the 

Pery, a single young tay, os,“ are made 
heaven.” 

“ Very likely,” was the quiet rejoinder of a married 
lady, “‘and they are often dipped in the other place.” 

> 

Tue neav Ratwway Divmenps—The scattered frag- 
ments of the passengers ! 

- a 

“How do you get along with your arithmetic ?” 
— 4 father of his little boy, who answered and 
Said : 

“T’ve ciphered through addition, partition, sub- 
traction, distraction, abomination, justification, hallu- 
— derivation, amputation, creation, and adop- 

ion [” 

—— 

A fool is surely the best company at a shooting par- 
ty, because he keeps the game alive. 


Tf a clerk wishes to borrow a novel from 4 friend, he 
had better not say he’s a book-keeper. 


ANOTHER OUTRAGE. 





MAKING A MOUNTAIN OUT OF A MOLE-HILL. 


“Well, I declare, if there isn’t Maria and that New Boarder Hugging in the arm-chair !” 


A LOSS. 


How hard a thing it is to part 
From those we love and cherish ! 

How deeply does it pain one’s heart 
To know all things must perish! 

And when a friend and comrade dear 
Is lost to us forever, 

We feel how frail are all things here, 
Since e’en best friends must sever. 

I, too, have lost a friend, who broke 
Its power when care was near me; 

And troubles disappeared in smoke 
When he was by to cheer me, 

But as friends fall when valued most, 
Like fruit that overripe is, 

My loved companion I have lost— 
That friend my meerschawm pipe is! 


—— 

“T came off with colors,” as the painter said 
when he fell from with a palette on his 
thumb, ° 

8 THE KNAVE. : 

Me hadeyrgig = the deuce with my heart,” said a 

mtleman to a lady who was his er in a social 


ge 
game of whist at an evening party. 
“Well,” replied the lady, with an arch smile, ‘ it 
was because you played the knave.” 
EE — 


Quills are things that are sometimes taken from 
the pinions of one goose to spread the opinions of 


another. ; 


It wr that it is - alwa: voy ip Bag FP gd fish 
even at the ‘or m © the briny waves 
does not eel hee 4 an incident from a 
well-known watering-place. The vendor of soles call- 
ed a visitor's attention to his stock in trade, but found 
that the stranger would not deal, for the reason that 
the last fish purchased of the vendor was so bad that 
it had to be thrown away. 

“ Well, marm,” was the defense, “it was your own 
fault, not mine; for I was calling them soles in front 
of your house for three days before you'd buy ‘em.” 





As iF THe Lapims CoULDN’T CONCEAL THEIR CHARMING FACES SUFFICIENTLY WITH THE COoLossaL Fan, 


THEY MAVE NOW ADOPTED THE HIGH ExizaseTH Rurr. 


THIs Is TOO MUCH. 


EXPLANATORY. 


EXCLUSIVENESS. 

Host. ‘* Nice party, ain’t it, Major Le Spunger? 
‘Igh and low, rich and poor—most pe le are welcome 
to this’ouse! This is ‘ Liberty ’All,’ this is! No false 
pride or ’umbug about me! I'm a self-made man, J 
am!” 


Tur Mason. “Very nice party indeed, Mr. Shoddy. 
How proud your father ond’ sapther must feel! Are 
they here ?” 

Host. “* Well, no! “Ang it all, you know, one must 
draw the line somewhere !” 


——__~———— 
“Were you guarded in your conduct while in New 
York ?” asked a father of his son, who had just return- 
ed from a visit to that city. 
“Yes, Sir ; part of the time by two policemen.” 
oa —_—_—_———_ 


Wuat ne tackep.—A few evenings since a coarse 
upstart having at a party exhibited his lack of gentle- 
manliness in the presence of a witty poses she 
remarked, ‘‘He’s almost a perfect brute ; all lacks is 


instinct.” : 


P and ad have become blend- 
ey vat were? teh takily dak tte tee tien 
cents: 


“Oh, come into the Maud, 
And ait beneath (he page 


‘‘Oh, come and bring your uncles, Maud, 
our sisters and your aunts, 
And tell them Johnson made my coat, 
My waistcoat, and my pants.” 


ie 
A panGrrovs PLartume—A rattlesnake, 


apechapaliapadtees 
The men to suit every one to a hair must be the 
wig-makers. , 


Domestio Concess1ons.—“ I found it very inconven- 
ient, and a great Joss of time,” said Chateaubriand, 
“to dine before seven o'clock. My wife wanted to 
dine at five o’clock, and insisted upon thathour. Aft- 
er many arguments and many heated discussions we 
finally compromised upon six o’clock—an hour which 
was very inconvenient to us both. This is what they 
call domestic concessions.” 


pedo 5 A 
A Detroit boy stood an umbrella, with a cord tied to 
it, in a public doorway. Eleven persons thought that 
umbrella was theirs, and carried it with them the 
og of the string. . They then suddenly cae aa it, 
and went off without once looking back or stopping 
to pick it up. : 
sch is that which has many leaves and no stem ?— 
: 
A sign on the door of a Paris lodging-house reads : 
“ Music Lessons—Pianoand Big Drum—from 8 o’clock 
a.M. to 10 o'clock v.m.” Pleasant house to live in, we 
should think, especially for a poet. 





A q@raputc Prroration,— 

A Scotch minister recently, in 

discoursing of a certain class 

of persons who were obnox- 

ious to him, concluded with 

this singular peroration : ‘‘ My freens, it is as impossi- 

ble for a sinner to enter the kingdom o’ heaven as for 

a coo to climb up a tree wi’ her tail foremost and har- 

a craw's nest; or for a soo to sit on the tap o’ a 
thistle and whistle like a laverock.” 





Our Teutonic friend Johannes K—— entered one 
< — drug stores and thus addressed one of the 
clerks : 

“Toctor, I feel sig all ofer, und de beebles delis me 
I better take one fissick.” 

“All right, Sir,” says the clerk. ‘Will you have a 
dose of salts or some purgative pills ?” 

** Vell, vot it cost for dem saulds ?” 

“Ten cents, Sir.” 

“Und how much for dem fissicking pill ?” 

“T'll give you a dose at the same price.” 


After a yain search in his pocket for the required 
sum, he asked : 

“Toctor, you tond got no second-hand fissicking 
pills, ain’t you ?” P 

JUSTIFICATION, 
“Seo here, Dick. I hear you are in of 
jokes and them off as your own.” 
ta mee Se be wang to take a joke 

from a friend ?” respo' Dick, 


——»——-—_ 
THE RETORT. 

Several Irishmen were disputing one day about the 
invincibility of their respective —e when one of 
them remarked, “ Faith, I’m a brick.” 

“ And indade I’m a bricklayer,” said_another, giv- 
ing the first speaker a blow that brought him to the 
ground. 


A clerk who had a mind for logic, applied it to a 
farmer with advantage, thus: 

Farmer. ‘‘ Got any cow-bells ?” 
genx. “‘ Yes; step this way.” 
Fa “Those are too small; haven’t yon any 
h 


Currx. “No, Sir; the large ones are all sold.” 

Rusticus started off and got as far as the door, when 
the clerk called him back. 

“ Look here, stranger; take one of these small bells 
for your cow, and you won’t have half the trouble in 
finding her; for when you hear her bell, you will know 
that she can’t be far off.” 

ic was irresistible, and the farmer bought 


the bell. - 


Said an Irishman to the telegraph operator, ‘‘ Do you 
ever charge any body for the address of a message ?” 

“No,” replied the operator. 

“ And do ye charge for signing his name, Sir ?” said 
the customer. 

“No, Sir.” 

“Well, then, will ye please send this? 1 just want 
my brother to know I am here,” handing the follow- 
ing: “To John M‘Flinn—at New York—(signed) Pat- 
rick MfF linn.” 

It was sent as a tribute to Patrick’s shrewdness. * 
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WIGGINS, WHO HAS A DECIDED TASTE FOR ENTOMOLOGY, SAYS HE DOESN’T CARE ABOUT PURSUING THE 
StTuDY UNDER THE ADVANTAGES THAT WERE OFFERED HIM AT A FRiEND’s House In THE CounTRY. 











